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MARY BALL: THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 


ANCESTRY—EARLY YEARS—-AND SOME OLD LETTERS. 


AsouT five hundred years ago Rich- 
ard II. ordered the head of Rev. John 
Ball cut off. It was done and dis- 
played upon a pike on London Bridge. 

Weighty reasons are assigned by 
historians for asserting that Mary Ball, 
the mother of Washington, lineally de- 
scended from this ‘‘medizval cham- 
pion of the rights of man,” from 
whom, rather perhaps than from his 
aristocratic ancestors of Sulgrave 
Manor House, Northamptonshire, were 
derived those democratic tendencies 
‘which distinguished Washington. 

Rev. John Ball was called ‘‘the mad 
preacher of Kent.” Lossing says he 
was of the class of married priests so 
hated and harried by St. Dunstan cen- 
turies. before. 

His habit was to preach to the yeo- 
man in Kentish churchyards, in market 
places and at fairs, taking for his text 
his favorite couplet : 

When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman? 


For this he was imprisoned and 
placed in stocks by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but nevertheless, and in 
spite of beatings and insults, he con- 
tinued his harangues, directing them 
chiefly against the tyranny of rank 
and wealth and privilege which op- 
pressed the people. 

He preached ‘‘the seminal doctrine 
of our Declaration of Independence, 
pure and simple; and the people lis- 
tened to him with loving hearts and 
eager ears as a prophet and evan- 
gelist.” 

Sir John Froissart, the chronicler of 
the times of the Plantagnets, reports 
the following sermon, delivered one 
Sunday, after mass, as the people came 
out of the church: 

‘‘My good friends, things cannot go 
oi well in England, nor ever will, 
until everything shall be in common ; 
when there shall neither be vassal nor 
lord, and all distinctions levelled ; 
when the lords shall be no more mas- 
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ters than ourselves. How ill they have 
used us, and for what reasons do they 
thus hold us in bondage? Are we 
not all descended from the same par- 
ents, Adam and Eve? and what can 
they show, or what reasons give, why 
they should be more the masters than 
ourselves ? except, perhaps, in making 
us labor and work for them to spend in 
their pride. They are clothed in vel- 
vets and rich stuffs, ornamented with er- 
mine and other furs, while we are forced 
to wear poor clothes. They have wines, 
spices, and fine bread, when we have 
only rye and the refuse of the straw ; 
and, if we drink, it must be water. 
They have handsome seats and 
manors, when we must brave the wind 
and rain in our labors in the field; but 
it is from our labor they have where- 
with to support their pomp. We are 
called slaves; and if we do not per- 
form our services, we are beaten, and 
we havenot any soverign to whom we 
can complain, or who wishes to hear 
us and do justice.” 

The imprisonment of Ball and an un- 
just tax levied about the same time 
threw England into tumult. Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion followed, when his 
army plundered the Archbishop's pal- 
ace, released John Ball from prison, 
set him on a horse as their leader and 
marched on to London. This evoked 
from Richard II. a pledge to issue 
charters and grant forgiveness if they 
would disperse and go home. All but 
about one-third complied. These re- 
mained to enforce the fulfillment of the 
royal pledge. 


A quarrel with the Lord Mayor of 
London brought on a conflict. Tyler 
was killed, and John Ball was seized 
and beheaded at Coventry, A. D. 1381. 

The historian Green, says it was in 
the preaching of John Ball that Eng- 
land first listened to the knell of feud- 
alism and the declaration of the rights 
of men. 

Col. William Ball, a descendant of 
the preacher, was a native of Kent, 
England. He had abrother John Ball, 
a Calvanistic divine of Woodstock, 
whose name is enrolled as one of Ful- 
ler’s Worthies of England. Colonel 
Ball served reluctantly for awhile in 
the royal army, and was at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. After the death of 
Charles I., he came to America and 
settled as a planter in Lancaster 
County, Virginia. He died in 1669, 
leaving two sons, William and Joseph, 
and a daughter, Hannah, who mar- 
ried Daniel Fox. Joseph returned to 
England to look after the estates left 
by their father. There he married and 
lived until 1695, when he returned to 
Virginia. 

His youngest daughter, Mary, was. 
born late in 1706. Not much is re- 
corded of the youth and young 
womanhood of this Virginia damsel 
who found grace in the eyes of Augus- 
tine Washington. Her father was a 
planter upon the Rappahannock River, 
not far from its confluence with the 
majestic Chesapeake Bay, and was 
known as ‘‘ Colonel Ball of Lancaster.” 

This was the age, in the history of 
colonial Virginia, when ‘‘learning was 
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considered unbecoming a gentleman,” 
at least it was less than fifty years 
from the time when Governor Berkeley 
had thanked God there were no free 
schools nor a printing press in Virginia. 

Mary at seventeen years of age, 
laments the lack of educational ad- 
vantages in these words, the conclu- 
sion of a letter to her brother Joseph, 
a lawyer in London, and written 
January 14, 1723: ‘‘We have not a 
school-master in our neighborhood 
until now in nearly four years. We 
have now a young minister living with 
us, who was educated at Oxford, took 
orders, and came over as assistant to 
Rev. Kemp at Gloucester. That parish 
is too poor to keep both, and he teaches 
school for his board. He teaches 
sister Susie and me and Madam Car- 
ter’s boy and two girls. I am now 
learning pretty fast. Mama and Susie 
and all send love to you and Mary. 
This from your loving sister, Mary 
Ball.” 

The spelling in the above copy was 
corrected. The following is a literal 
copy of another autograph letter to 
the same brother, in possession of Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, of New York :— 

July 2, 1760. 

Dear Brortuer, this Coms by Cap- 
tain Nickleson. You seem to blame 
me for not writeing to you butt I doe 
ashure you it is Note for a want of a 
very great regard for you and the 
family, butt as I don’t ship tobacco 
the Captains never call on me soe that 
I never know when tha com or when 
tha goe, I believe you have gota 
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very good overseer at this quarter 
now. Captain Newton has taken a 
large lease of ground from you which 
I Deare say if you had been hear 
yourself it had not been don. Mr. 


Daniel & his wife & family is well. 
Cozin Hannah has been married & lost - 
her husband. She has only one child 
a boy, pray give my love to Sister Ball 
& Mr. Downman, his son-in-law & his 
Lady & I am Deare Brother, 

your loving Sister, 


Mary Washington. 
‘*Mr. Joseph Ball, Esq., 
At Stratford by Bow, Nigh London. 


The late Dr. B. J. Lossing, the dis- 
tinguished antiquarian and historian, 
to whose recent work I am so much 
indebted for these facts, pays this 
tribute to Mary and her mother, attri- 
buting her characteristics rightfully to 
the maternal source :—‘‘ But her career 
indicates that she had received at 
home an education for the higher 
duties of life, of far greater value and 
importance than any taught in schools. 
From her mother, who died in 1728, 
after a widowhood of many years, 
she had doubtless inherited the noblest 
qualities of mind and heart, and had 
been taught all those domestic virtues 
of which cotemporary testimony and 
tradition tell us she was a bright ex- 
emplar—industry, frugality, integrity, 
strength of will and purpose, obedient 
to the behest of duty, faithfulness and 
modesty, and with deep religious con- 
victions.” 

The following allusion to Mary Ball 
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throws additional light upon her lovely 
girlhood :— 

‘‘Wms Burg, ye 7th of Oct., 1722.” 

‘Dear Suxey :—Madam Ball of Lan- 
caster and Her Sweet Molly have gone 
Hom. Mamma thinks Molly the Com- 
liest Maiden She Knows. She is about 
16yrs old, is taller than Me, is very 
Sensable, Modest and Loving. Her 
Hair is like unto flax. Her eyes are 
the color of Yours and her Chekes are 
like May blossoms. I wish you could 
See Her.” 

The world well knows of the mar- 
riage of Mary Ball, March 6, 1730, to 
Augustine Washington of ‘‘gentle 
blood and long derived lineage ;” but 
whether that event occurred in America 
or England is not, I believe, an ascer- 
tained fact. After the death of Jane 
Butler, November 24, 1728, the first 
wife of Augustine Washington, the 
latter went to England to look after his 
estates, and it is supposed by some 
writers that the marriage may have 
transpired in England, possibly at 
Cookham, Berkshire, where at one 
time the Washingtons and the Balls 
lived contemporaneously, anc it is a 
fact that in 1728 Mary Ball went to 
England with her brother. 

When George Washington was about 
seventeen years old he made the fol- 


lowing entry in his mother’s Bible :— 

‘‘George Washington, Son to Augus- 
tine and Mary his wife, was born ye 
11th day of February, 1731-2 about 10 
in the morning, and was Baptized on 
the 3rd of April following, Mr. Bever- 
ly Whiting & Captain Christopher 


. Brooks Godfather, and Mrs. Mildred 


Gregory, Godmother.” , 

Such a woman had charge of sucha 
son from birth to manhood. Indeed, 
her angel-presence was always with 
him and over him, until her saintly 
death. 

Mount Vernon, with all its inspiring 
associations, was saved to the world 
by the appreciative women of the 
United States, whose sacred posses- 
sion is now under the management 
of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion. It is befitting that the same 
gentle sovereigns should take in hand 
the business left so long unfinished and 
magnificently mark the neglected grave 
of Mary Ball Washington. 

No fame in this world is purer than 
hers ; and than hers no name is more 
worthy of everlasting remembrance— 
save that of ¢he Mary whose Son was 
born to be the Redeemer of mankind. 

Henry Dupiey TEETOor. 

Denver, July, 1891. 


STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


THE STATE OF WASHINGTON: THE STORY OF ITS PIONEER DAYS.* 


III. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Prior to the 3d of March, 1853, when 
the territory of Washington was organ- 
ized by act of Congress, the country 
now included within its limits was 
known as Northern Oregon, and had 
been divided by the Oregon legislature 
into six counties, those of Vancouver, 
Lewis, Jefferson, King, Pierce and Is- 
land. Up to that date having been in- 
cluded in the territory of Oregon, its 
history before that time must neces- 
sarily be identical with that of Oregon. 
Up to that time also the Willamette 
valley, being the principal Oregon set- 
tlement, was the objective point of 
nearly every immigrant coming to this 
part of the coast. Arriving in that val- 
ley immigrants usually distributed 
themselves in all directions seeking for 
permanent locations. In many in- 
stances settlers remained for several 
years in that valley, and as the coun- 
try became known and Indian trou- 
bles were lessened or removed, they 
proceeded to new locations, many 
thus finding their way to Washington 


* The above is the completion of an ad- 
dress delivered by Col. W. F. Prosser, of 
‘North Yakima, before the Washington’ Pio- 
neer Association, at its annual session at 
Seattle, June 3, 1890. 


territory. Aside from the establish- 
ments of the Hudson Bay Company 
and the missions of the various denom- 
inations in the territory, the first set- 
tlement by the Americans in what is 
now the state of Washington, was 
made at Budd's Inlet, now known as 
Tumwater, near Olympia, at the head 
of Puget Sound, by M. T. Simmons, 
James McAllister, David Kindred, 
Gabriel Jones and George W. Bush, 
with their wives and children and two 
single men, Jessie Ferguson and Sam- 
uel B. Crockett. About the same time 
John R. Jackson settled ten miles 
north of the Cowlitz landing. Fifteen 
days were required by the Simmons 
party to open a road from the Cowlitz 
to Budd’s Inlet, a distance of less than 
sixty miles. One of the great diffi- 
culties experienced by the pioneers of 
Oregon and Washington, particularly 
west of the Cascade mountains, was 
the construction of roads through the 
almost impenetrable depths of their 
forests. The name given to the first 
settlement was New Market, which 
was subsequently changed to Tum- 
water, the Indian name for waterfall. 
The settlers here obtained their first 
supplies from Fort Nisqually, a post of 
the Hudson Bay Company. 
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In 1846, Sidney S. Ford and Joseph 
Barst located at the junction of the 
Skookum, Chuck and Chehalis. On the 
Sound Charles H. and Nathan Eaton 
located on Chambers’ Prairie, Edward 
Sylvester and LeviS. Smith at the site 
of Olympia. In 1847, there were few 
settlers arriving in the territory, owing 
chiefly to the Indian troubles. Amongst 
them were three brothers named Davis, 
Samuel Cool, A. J. Moore, Benjamin 
Gordon, Leander C. Wallace, Thomas 
W. Glasgow, Samuel Hancock, Wil- 
liam Packwood, John Kindred, J. B. 
Logan, P. F. Shaw, Robert Logan, A. 
D. Carnifex, Thomas M. Chambers, 


with his sons David, Andrew, Thomas 
and McLekan, George Brail and George 


Shazar. In 1848 there were but few 
accessions to these settlers, chiefly on 
account of hostile feelings among the 
Indians, partly occasioned by the pre- 
valence of the measles for which the 
white settlers were held responsible. 
During that time, however, Thomas 
W. Glasgow explored the Sound and 
took a claim on Whidby island, being 
the first settler there. In 1849 and the 
years immediately succeeding, the set- 
tlement of the territory was seriously 
interrupted by the rush made from all 
quarters to the gold mines in Califor- 
nia. This effect was in some degree 
counteracted by the stimulus given to 
the manufacture of lumber on the 
Sound, growing out of the demand for 
that article in California. 

The pioneer in this industry was M. 
T. Simmons, who erected a sawmill 
at Tumwater in 1847. The second was 
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erected by James McAllister in 1853. 
A. S. Abernethy erected a sawmill at 
Oak Point on the Columbia river, in 
1848-9. In the winter of 1852-3, Henry 
L. Yesler put up a steam sawmill at 
Seattle, which turned out from 10,000 
to 15,000 feet per day. Since that time 
the lumber business has been gradu- 
ally and rapidly increasing, until now 
it amounts to an annual production of 
more than 500,000,000 feet. In the 
meantime the hostility of the Indians 
became more marked and outspoken, 
and in the year 1849, Fort Nisqually 
was attacked by Snoqualimich Indians, 
under their chief, Patkanim, whose pur- 
pose was to take the fort and extermin- 
ate all the white settlers in that part 
of the country. In the course of this 
attack Leander C. Wallace was killed 
and two other Americans, Walker and 
Lewis wounded, the latter mortally. 
The repulse of this attack, with the 
subsequent capture and hanging of 
Quallawort and Kassass, two Indian 
chiefs, the prompt action of Governor 
Lane, of Oregon, and the establishment 
of Fort Steilacoom, put an end for the 
time being to this Indian outbreak. 
The first steps taken to consider the 
subject of organizing a separate terri- 
tory north of the Columbia, were taken 
on July 4, 1851, at a public meeting 
held at Olympia. On November, 25, 
1852, after various meetings had been 
held on the subject, a convention of 
delegates met at Monticello and pre- 
pared a memorial to Congress, which 
was forwarded to Washington, D. C., 
and presented to that body by Delegate 
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Lane. A bill had been previously in- 
troduced by the committee on terri- 
tories, at the suggestion of Lane, to 
create the Territory of Columbia. The 
name was subsequently changed to 
Washington, passed and was approved 
by the president on March 3, 1853. 
The new territory included all of Ore- 
gon north of the Columbia river and 
the forty-sixth parallel, and Olympia 
was made the seat of government. 
Major Isaac I. Stevens was appointed 
the first governor, and in point of ability, 
integrity and patriotic purpose, he was 
eminently well-qualified to fill the first 
official position in the new territory. 
Governor Stevens was appointed by 
the secretary of war to conduct the ex- 
ploration of the route of the proposed 
Northern Pacific railroad from the head 
of the Mississippi river to Puget Sound. 
Arriving at the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains September 29, 1853, Gov- 
ernor Stevens proclaimed his entrance 
into Washington territory and the as- 
sumption of his duties as governor. 
Arriving at Olympia on the 28th of the 
following November, judicial districts 
were defined, judges assigned them, 
legislative districts apportioned, elec- 
tion precincts established and an elec- 
tion ordered. 

In February, 1854, the first territorial 
legislature met at Olympia, a code was 
adopted, several new counties created 
and the organization of the territory 
completed. Amongst the members ot 
that first territorial legislature was our 
worthy fellow pioneer, L. F. Thomp- 
son, of Piercecounty. Thirty-six years 
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afterward he was elected a member of 
the first legislature of the State of Wash- 
ington, proving in his own proper per- 
son that Ponce de Leon would probably 
have found the fountain of perpetual 
youth in Washington instead of Florida 
had he extended his explorations to 
this State. By the census taken in 
1853 by J. Patton Anderson, then U. 
S. Marshal for the territory, it appears 
that its population numbered at that 
time 3,963, of whom 1,682 were voters. 
The first general election in the terri- 
tory was held on the 3oth of January, 
1854. The first legislature met on the 
24th of February following, and organ- 
ized by the election of G. N. McCon- 
aha, President of the Council, and F. 
A. Chenoweth, Speaker of the lower 
House, in both of which the Demo- 
cratic party had a majority. Their 
first bill was passed on March Ist, pro- 
viding for a code commission, which 
consisted of Edward Lander,. Victor 
Monroe and William Strong. Governor 
Stevens in his message called the at- 
tention of the legislature to the import- 
ance of measures for extinguishing the 
Indian title to the lands of the territory, 
to the necessity which existed for roads 
to Walla Walla, the Columbia river, 
Bellingham Bay, to the need of the 
Northern Pacific railroad, and to the 
vast capabilities of Puget Sound. 

He further recommended that a 
special commission be appointed to 
report a school system, and that Con- 
gress be asked to appropriate lands 
for a university, with other suggestions 
on minor matters. Many of the rec- 
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ommendations of the governor were 
carried out, more or less, as suggested 
by him. The legislature adjourned on 
the 1st of May following, after passing 
125 acts and electing territorial offi- 
cers. Meanwhile the Indians were 
becoming more and more troublesome, 
but the efficient action of Governor 
Stevens, who was ex-officio superin- 
tendent of Indians affairs, assisted by 
the co-operation of a few United States 
troops at Fort Steilacoom, prevented 
any special outbreak in 1854, and the 
early part of 1855. The discovery of 
gold near the northern boundary of 
the territory easf of the Cascades, led 
many white men in that direction, 
some of whom were murdered by the 
Indians. Becoming bolder in their 
acts of hostility, they most atrociously 
murdered Andrew J. Bolon, a United 
States Indian agent and a most just 
and excellent man. In the fall of 1855 
our esteemed president, Colonel G. O. 
Haller, then a major of the Ninth In- 
fantry, United States army, was 
despatched with a small force to arrest 
and bring in the murderers, but the 
attempt was unsuccessful owing to 
the mountainous character and extent 
of the country. 

While these acts of warfare were in 
progress east of the Cascades, the 
Indians fell upon the settlements in 
the White river valley and barbarously 
murdered, on the 28th of October, H. 
H. Jones and wife, George E. King 
and wife, W. H. Braman, wife and 
child, Simon Cooper and another man, 
whose name is unknown. 
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The other settlers escaped to Seattle 
twenty-five miles distant. All the 
settlements in King county, outside of 
Seattle, were destroyed. This place 
had been settled in 1852, by A. A. 
Denny, C. D. Boren, William A. Bell, 
D. S. Maynard and their families, with 
D. T. Denny and Charles C. Terry, 
followed in October of the same year 
by H. L. Yesler, and in the following 
year by many other settlers, some ot 
whom are yet honored citizens among 
us, but time and space will not per- 
mit specific mention of their names. 
At the time of the White river mas- 
sacre those who escaped to Seattle 
with the townspeople, made energetic 
and finally successful efforts to defend 
the place. In this they received val- 
uable assistance from Captain Ganse- 
voort, commanding the sloop of war 
Decatur, which fortunately happened 
to arrive in Elliott bay at the time. 
On December 27, 1855, the Indians 
finally abandoned their attempt to 
capture Seattle. The war was con- 
tinued, however, until the month of 
August, 1856. Of the details of that 
war, and of the many brave and gal- 
lant men who lost their lives therein, 
or in the succeeding war of 1858-9, 
whether as officers and soldiers of the 
United States army, or of the volunteer 
forces of Oregon and Washington who 
were called into the service of their 
country and for its defence, or whether 
they were civilians and private citi- 
zens, it is not necessary for me to 
speak, and they are already a part of 
the history of the northwest coast. It 
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may be proper to remark in this place, 
however, that many of the officers of 
the United States army, who after- 
wards rendered distinguished services 
to their country in the war of the Re- 
bellion, obtained their first experience 
of actual warfare in these Indian cam- 
paigns in Washington territory. Gen- 
eral U. S. Grant served for a time in 
the territory. Gen. P. H. Sheridan 
was under fire of the enemy for the 
first time in a battle with the Indians 
at the Cascades. Generals Casey, 
Keyes, Kantz, Augur, Grier, Dent, 
Lyon, Wright, A. J. Smith, D. B. 


McKibben, our own Haller and others, : 


served in this territory. In the year 


1857, stationed at various posts in 
Oregon and Washington territories, 


there were from 1,500 to 2,000 regular 
troops, to hold in subjection 39,000 
Indians. 


FOOTPRINTS OF SECESSION. 


Many officers who served here like- 
wise distinguished themselves after- 
wards in the Confederate army, among 
whom may be mentioned Loring, 
Hardie, Barnett and Pickett. Nor 
were the footprints of the secession 
movement entirely wanting in Wash- 
ington territory. There was manifest- 
ly, in the year 1859, a determined 
effort on the part of the secessionists 
who then controlled the government 
of the United States, to precipitate a 
war between Great Britain and the 
United States, in order to distract the 
attention of the country from the 
measures then being taken by the 
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secessionists. On the 29th of October, 
1858, General William S. Harney, the 
intimate and personal friend of John 
B. Floyd, then secretary of war, fresh 
from a campaign in Utah, was ordered 
to Van Couver to take the command of 
the department of Oregon, which in- 
cluded the territory of Washington. 
General Harney had been distin- 
guished for many years as a success- 
ful Indian fighter, was a native of 
Louisiana and a favorite of Southern 
statesmen, promoted from time to time 
until now he was a brigadier general 
of the United States army, ambitious 
of distinction and no doubt thoroughly 
informed as to the plans of the leaders 
of the secession movement, and was 
in all respects a suitable instrument in 
their hands to carry out their cunning- 
ly devised scheme to involve the 
United States in a war with Great 
Britain by bringing on a collision be- 
tween the forces of the two. nations 
on the island of San Juan, the posses- 
sion of which was still in dispute and 
was jointly occupied by the two gov- 
ernments. Without communicating 
his orders through the intermediate 
commanders, Colonel Casey and 
Major G. O. Haller, which was in it- 
self a violation of the rules and regu- 
lations of the army, unless great 
necessity existed therefor, General 
Harney, on the 18th of July, 1859, 
ordered Captain George E. Pickett to 
occupy the island, and at any and 
every risk whatever, prevent any 
further joint occupation by the British. 
Captain Pickett was a brave and dash- 
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ing officer who would not hesitate to 
fire on any British force which might 
present itself. Meanwhile Colonel 
Casey and Major Haller, neither of 
whom were informed of the intended 
movement, were withdrawn from Fort 
Townsend to Fort Steilacoom, in 
order that nothing might interfere 
with the expected collision. A Ken- 
tucky secessionist, R. D. Gholson, had 
in the meantime been appointed gov- 
ernor of Washington territory, and he 
was expected to call out troops and 
facilitate the war measures on hand. 
He arrived in the territory in July, 
and in reply to a communication from 
General Harney, on the 11th of August, 
assured that officer that he might rely 
upon his cordial co-operation when- 
ever an emergency demanded it, and 
that he had an abiding faith that the 
citizens of the territory would respond 
with enthusiastic alacrity to any call 
he might make upon them. On the 
21st of August he wrote to General 
Harney that ‘‘should a collision 
occur” it might be desirable to have a 
supply of arms and ammunition in 
addition to that already on hand, to 
which General Harney answered that 
on the 19th of September he had placed 
85,000 round of musket, 15,000 rounds 
of rifled musket, and 2,0co rounds of 
howitzer ammunition at Fort Steila- 
coom, subject to Governor Gholson’s 
requisition. On the 7th of August 
General Harney called upon the com- 
mander of the United States navy at 
San Francisco to order such force as 
‘‘he could render available to Puget 
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Sound, to assist in the protection of 
American interests, and to enable us,” 
as he said, ‘‘to meet successfully any 
issue that may be attempted,” etc. 
When it is considered that the scene 
of these dastardly movements was 
3,500 miles from the seat of govern- 
ment, and that 2,000 miles of an over- 
land journey, through a hostile region, 
impracticable in winter, or a sea voy- 
age of 16,000 miles for vessels of war, 
was necessary to reach assistance, it 
can readily be understood how dan- 
gerous was the situation, and how 
much mischief might have been done 
before peace could have been restored. 
Fortunately for the peace and happi- 
ness of the country, the cool, as well 
as patriotic, judgment of Colonel 
Casey, Major Haller and others, to- 
gether with the good sense and dis- 
cretion of Sir James Douglas and the 
officers of the British squadron, pre- 
vented the imminent and expected 
collision. The arrival shortly after- 
wards of General Winfield Scott upon 
the ground restored the statu quo of 
joint occupancy and peace between 
the two nations,—preserved until the 
boundary question was finally settled 
in 1872. Shortly after Governor Ghol- * 
son and General Harney were both 
consigned to merited retirement and 
oblivion. 


LATER HISTORY OF THE TERRITORY. 


Of the history of the territory during 
its later years, and of the foundation 
of its many prosperous towns and 
cities, itis not my purpose now to 
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speak. It may be sufficient to say that 
owing to occasional wars and almost 
constant difficulties with the Indians 
its early growth was slow and the ex- 
tension of its settlements was attended 
with hardships and great danger. The 
discovery of gold, however, in 1858 
in British Columbia, and shortly after 
on the Salmon river, within the limits 
of the present territory of Idaho, stim- 
ulated the immigration into Washing- 
ton territory, and added largely to its 
population. With the long continued 
efforts made for the introduction of 
Washington territory into the Union as 
one of the sister States, beginning with 
the introduction by our fellow pioneer, 
Hon. Orange Jacobs, then our terri- 
torial delegate, of a bill for that pur- 
pose in December, 1877, in the Con- 
gress of the United States, continued 
by the Hon. Thomas H. Brents and 
other delegates, in which they were 
especially and greatly assisted by 
Senators John H. Mitchell and Joseph 
N. Dolph, you are all familiar. These 
efforts were finally successful, and on 
the 11th day of November, 1889, Wash- 
ington became one of the States of the 
American Union with an estimated 
population of 300,000 people. 
CHARACTER OF THE EARLY PIONEERS OF THE 
TERRITORY. 
Theconstitution of this pioneer asso- 
ciation provides that all those who 
came ‘to make a home in California, 
Oregon or Washington territory prior 
to the 1st day of January, 1856, and 
all children of such parents, when of 
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legal age, are eligible to membership- 
The limits of this address, already too 
long, do not permit me to make fur- 
ther reference to the details of the 
early settlement of the territory or to 
the names of early settlers. In order 
to show, however, the cosmopolitan 
character of those settlers, Ihave pre- 
pared from the record of the associa- 
tion, as furnished me by Hon. Francis 
Henry, its worthy secretary, the fol- 
lowing statement of the place of 
nativity of those settlers as given in the 
records referred to: 

Of the 638 members of the associa- 
tion there were born in Maine 38, New- 
hampshire 4, Vermont 10, Masssachu- 
setts 16, Rhode Island 4, Connecticut 6, 
New York 78, New Jersey 7, Pennsy]- 
vania 33, Ohio 48, Virginia 16, Indiana 
50, Illinois 45, Kentucky 24, Wisconsin 
5, Michigan 4, lowa1s5, Missouri 22, 
Tennessee 10, North Carolina 1, Mary- 
land 3, West Virginia 2, Colorado 6, 
Oregon 21, Arkansas 2, Georgia 1, 
Washington territory 42, Washington, 
D.C. 1, Louisiana 2, Engiand 18, Scot- 
land 13, Canada 3, Australia 2, Wales 
2, Ireland 17, Norway 3, Germany I0, 
Poland 2, Russia 1, Bavaria 4, Nova 
Scotia 5, New Brunswick 2, South Caro- 
lina 1, Texas 1, Delaware 1, Missis- 
sippi 1, Holland 1, Sweden 1, Denmark 
1, Bohemia 1, Greece 1, unknown 31. 
With few exceptions the men and 
women making up this membership 
were worthy to become, as they were, 
the founders ofa great State. Whether 
we consider their industry, ability and 
capacity, or their loyalty and devotion 
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to free institutions and the general in- 
fluence of the human race, they were 
fit instruments for the great work they 
were destined to accomplish. Nature 
has provided within the limits of the 
State of Washington a rich and inex- 
haustible supply of field and forest and 
commercial advantages unequalled 
elsewhere in the wide world, with con- 
ditions of climate best adapted to 
human comfort as well as human 
energy. It would seem that alrhost 


every State in the Union and every 
civilized nation on the globe had been 
represented by its delegates and repre- 
sentatives when the foundations of 
this State were laid. They brought 
with them the church, the school-house 
and the printing press; they believed 


that with a great teacher education is 
a companion which no misfortune can 
depress, no crime can destroy, no 
enemy can alienate, no despotism en- 
slave. At home, a friend; abroad, an 
introduction ; in solitude a solace, and 
in society an ornament. It chastens 
vice, it guides virtue, it gives at once 
grace and government to genius. 
Without it what is man? A splendid 
slave, a reasoning savage. It is to the 
pioneers of Oregon and Washington 
that the country at large owes those 
magnificent grants of the sixteenth 
and the thirty-sixth sections of every 
township of public land for educa- 
tional purposes, for it was in answer 
to their appeal therefor that these 
grants were made to the territory of 
Oregon on the 11th of August, 1848, 
when that territory was created, and 
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the same grant has since been made 
to all territories upon their admission 
as states into the Union. Prior to that 
time only the sixteenth sections were 
granted for educational purposes. 

The national homestead law passed 
by Congress in 1862 also was the legi- 
timate successor and offspring of the 
Oregon donatidbn law of 1850, passed 
by Congress in answer to repeated 
petitions therefor from the early set- 
tlers of that territory. This law has 
been the source of unnumbered bless- 
ings to millions of people. 

By your permission I will illustrate 
still further the character of the 
pioneers of Washington. 

On the 6th day of June, 1889, a 
frightful conflagration visited Seattle, 
by which the business and, therefore, 
the most valuable part of the city was 
utterly destroyed. No sooner was 
this fact known throughout the coun- 
try than millions of money were freely 
and promptly offered for the rebuilding 
of the waste places and for the restora- 
tion of its business. 

Does any one suppose these vast 
sums of money would have been as 
freely furnished had it not been for 
the widely known and recognized 
honesty and integrity of its founders, 
Yesler, the Dennys, Horton and many 
others who were not only its pioneers, 
but its principal business men? 

Similar disasters at Ellensburg and 
Spokane Falls shortly afterwards were 
followed by the same supplies of 
money, and they have since been 
rebuilt more grandly than ever, be- 
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cause of the confidence of capitalists 
in the honor and good faith of their 
citizens. Within a few months the 
state of Washington has disposed of 
its bonds to the amount of $300,000 
for the purpose of discharging its 
indebtedness at a lower rate of inter- 
est and on better terms than were 
ever before known on the Pacific 
coast. It isa peculiarity of communi- 
ties and states as of individuals that 
the character manifested by them in 
their early years attaches itself to 
them throughout their subsequent 
existence. 


The state of Washington is now and 
will hereafter continue to reap the 
benefits which result from the sturdy 
integrity, personal honor and unwaver- 


ing morality of its pioneers. It would 
be a pleasure to repeat their names 
in this address, but space will not 
permit, nor is it necessary, for those 
names are already written in the 
Book of the Immortals, and they con- 
stitute a roll of honor of which the 
state may well be proud in after years, 
and which should be held in grateful 
remembrance in all time to come. 
Many of them have gone to that 
undiscovered country from which no 
one ever returns, but those yet living, 
surrounded by children, troops of 
friends and all the evidence of great 
prosperity, made possible by the toils 
and labors of their early youth, have 
earned the privilege of enjoying all 
the pleasures and comforts in which 
old age can find satisfaction. 


‘¢ Ever the richest, fondest glow 
Surrounds the autumnal sun ; 

But their sight fails—no heart may know, 
The bliss when life is done.” 

No settler within the limits of the 
state of Washington now rises in the 
morning uncertain as to the owner- 
ship or title or the possession of the 
land upon which he labors. No 
citizen of Washington is now in doubt 
as to whether the flag which may 
float over his residence, bearing upon 
its folds the emblem of national 
authority, will be that of the United 
States or Great Britain. Thanks to 
loyalty, courage and perserverance of 
our pioneers, the stars and stripes now 
wave over the continent from ocean 
to ocean, and there is no one to ques- 
tion its rightful supremacy. The title 
of the aborigines of the country has 
been extinguished and the patent of 
the United States government is the 
best guarantee and the most perfect 
evidence of title on earth. 

Mr. President, the days of hero 
worship are over. We no longer by 
any stretch of the imagination what- 
ever invest the leading and prominent 
men and wonien, of the world with 
those superior qualities which are 
supposed, usually, to belong to gods 
and goddesses. This busy, bustling 
and practical age of ours takes no 
account of anything in the ordinary 
affairs of life except what may be 
actually accomplished, and it believes 
that what man has done man can do 
again. But the hope and expectation 
may not be unreasonable that the ex- 
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amples which have been left by the 
pioneers of Washington, of patience, 
fortitude and endurance, of unswerv- 
ing integrity, loyalty and patriotism, 
may long be cherished and deemed 
perhaps worthy of emulation by this 
and future generations. The exercise 
of those high and admirable qualities 
may not be called for in the precise 
way in which they became so neces- 
sary and useful to those pioneers, 
their country and the world at large, 
but triumphs are to be secured in other 
fields of labor and in other lines of 
human effort, by the persistent use of 
the same qualities. The tribute of 
our highest regard and esteem is 
especially due to the women who 
came as mothers, wives and daugh- 
The part taken by 


ters of pioneers. 
them in the early settlement of the 
country, if not so prominent as that 
taken by the husbands and brothers, 
was not less important to the building 


up of new commonwealths. The 
world will never know how much was 
patiently endured by the pioneer 
women who came to establish homes 
with their husbands for their children 
in Oregon and Washington. Whether 
in the long marches, the heat and 
dust, the hunger and thirst too often 
suffered in crossing the plains, or in 
the sparsely settled communities in 
which they located, exposed at all 
times to every variety of danger and 
hardship, they never failed to display 
the courage of the race of heroines to 
which they belonged. Too often, 
when husbands were called to scenes 
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of danger whence they might never 
return, was the parting of Hector and 
Andromache repeated, yet her courage 
never faltered, her love and faith and 
hope never failed. Often from a lonely 
grave, upon the wide plains, like the 
Ancient Mariner on the wide sea— 


‘¢So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Seemed scarcely there to be,”’ 


they moved forward with tearful eyes 

and aching hearts, but with an earn- 

est, unfaltering determination to go 

forward and do their part in the great 

work before them. In the language 

of one of our American poets, they 

said: 

‘‘Come, my tan-faced children, 

Follow: well in order, get your weapons 
ready, 

Have you your pistols? 
sharped-edged axes ? 

Pioneers! O, Pioneers. 


Have you your 


‘* For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march, my darlings ; we must bear 
the brunt of danger ; 
We, the youthful, sinewy races ; all the rest 
on us depend, 
Pioneers ! O, Pioneers. 


‘‘O, you daughters of the West, 
O, you young and elder daughters! 
mothers and you wives, 
Never must you be divided, in our ranks 
you moved united, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers. 


O, you 


‘*O, you youths, Western youths, 
So impatient, full of action, full of manly 
pride and friendship, 


Plain I see you Western youths, see you 
tramping with the foremost, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers, 
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-* Have the elder races halted ? 
Do they drop and end their lessons, wearied 
over there beyond the seas ? 
We take up their task eternal, and the burden 
and the lesson, 
Pioneers ! O, Pioneers. 


‘‘We detachments steady throwing, 
Down the edges, through the passes, up the 
mountain steep, 
Conquering, holding, daring, venturing as 
we go the unknown ways, 
Pioneers ! O, Pioneers. 


‘¢ We primeval forests felling ; 
We the rivers stemming, vexing we and 
piercing deep the mines within: 
‘‘We the surface broad surveying ; we the 
virgin soil upheaving, 
Pioneers! O, Pioneers.’’ 


Thus they pushed forward through 
the heats of summer and often through 
the snows of winter, carrying their 


burden. It is recorded that whilst 
men have occasionally been appalled 
at the obstacles and dangers before 
them, and have returned to their old 
homes after beginning the journey 
across the plains, no woman ever did 
so, but no matter what the difficulties 
were which surrounded her, she con- 
tinued to go forward. The home and 
family are peculiarly American insti- 
tutions. With such partners in home 
building it is not strange that men 
should have been inspired to face the 
greatest danger, to succeed in the most 
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difficult undertakings and to secure the 
most lofty achievements. 

Mr. President, the pioneer age with 
all its lights and shadows, its sufferings 
and privation, has passed into history. 
Its doubts and uncertainties have 
given place to a growth and develop- 
ment which were never dreamed of 
by its early settlers. The war-whoop 
of the Indian has given place toa 
softer and more delightful music. The 
slow-moving and dusty emigrant 
wagon has given place to the palace 
car, and time and space are so nearly 
annihilated that we are to-day nearer 
to the seat of the government of the 
United States, in so far as travel is con- 
cerned, than was St. Louis fifty years 
ago. A new and brighter era has 
dawned upon us. We rejoice in the 
blessings of peace and prosperity, of 
progress, comfort, luxury, and intelli- 
gence which come in its train. We 
hope these blessings may be long con- 
tinued and enjoyed by this and many 
future generations, but as the era of 
the pioneers fades from our vision we 
cannot but render it the love and ven- 
eration, the respect, esteem and grati- 
tude of our inmost hearts, and exclaim 
as we look back” upon its vanishing 
years, Hail and Farewell ! 

W. F. Prosser. 
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VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE.* 


AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE MORE IMPORTANT VERSIONS AND EDITIONS, 


XXIII. 


1612. 

An edition of the New Testament, 
together with the Psalms, was printed 
in French and German by Villier and 
Le Clercq. A copy is in the library 
of the Bible Society at Paris. 

A translation of St. Matthew, in the 
Malayan language, made by Albert 
Cornelisson Ruyl, was given to the 
chief of the East India Company. 
When this translation was compared 
with that of 1602, the former was con- 
sidered too figurative and the latter too 
literal. It was therefore viewed as 
idiomatic, and the translation of Ruyl 
received the preference. This person 
therefore continued his work, but he 
lived to translate only as far as the 
close ot the Gospel according to St. 
Mark, so his manuscripts were sent to 
Holland and were printed with the 
Dutch version at Enkhuyzen. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Robert Bar- 
ker. This is a ‘‘He” Bible, and the 
first quarto edition of the 1611 version 
of King James Bible. It has a title 
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beautifully engraved on copper by 
Jasper Isac, and resembles _ the 
*‘Breeches” Bible in that it has the 
same title-page, but not the letter- 
press in the center. The genealogies 
recorded in the Sacred Scriptures, 
according to every family and tribe, 
by John Speed, are bound up with this 
edition. A copy, which King Charles 
presented to Archbishop Juxon, is in 
the library of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The intimacy of Juxon with 
Laud raised him to high stations, but 
while his appointments offended the 
Puritans and drew their indignation 
against the ministry, the irreproach- 
able conduct of Archbishop Juxon 
gained for him among the puritans 
many friends. Sir Thomas Herbert, 
in his ‘‘Memoirs of the reign of 
Charles 1st” records that his Majesty 
gave to Juxon his Bible (in which he 
had written annotations) with the re- 
quest that he would preserve it as a 
sacred relic. The cover is decorated 
with the badge of the Principality, 
and surmounted by a royal coronet 
enclosed by an embroidered border, 
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with the Rose and Thistle upon a 
ground of blue velvet. This book was 
therefore bound between the death of 
Prince Henry in 1612, and the acces- 
sion of King Charles to the throne in 
1625, when such a coronet would be 
no longer used by him. 


1613. 


A translation of the Bible out of the 
original tongues, with the former 
translations diligently compared and 
revised, was imprinted in English at 
London by Robert Barker. ‘There are 
numerous copies of this edition in 
existence. Librarian Carter, of the 
Grand Lodge F. and A. M., reports a 
copy in the Library of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York, a 
copy isin the State Library at Albany, 
one in the Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, Chicago, one with H. 
L. Sheldon, and one in possession of 
R. S. Ely. 

A translation of the Gospels, by Ban- 
dulovitch, into Dalmatian Servian ap- 
peared at Venice. The Servian lan- 
guage is spoken, with a few pro- 
vincial deviations, in Dalmatia, and 
in Austrian Crotia, comprising the dis- 
tricts of Carlstadt and Varasdin. The 
Sclavonic dialects spoken in that part 
of Europe blend into one another, and 
are not easily distinguishable in their 
relative purity. The only real line of 
demarkation between the language of 
Servia Proper, and Dalmation Servian, 
lies in their respective alphabetical 
systems. The Crotians and Dalma- 
tians belong in general to the Roman 
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Catholic Church and use the Latin 
alphabet. The Glagolitic letters were 


formerly employed in Dalmatia in 
writing Old Sclavonic, as well as the 
modern idiom, and they are a poor 
imitation of the Cyrillic alphabet. 


1614. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Arabic at Rome by Gabriel Sionita, 
Cardinal Ballarmin, a friend of Sixtus 
V, and advanced by the pope to the 
See of Capua, gave his unqualified 
approval of this work. He called it 
strictly orthodox, but just what a 
Jesuit means by such an expression is 
more than a bigoted Presbyterian like 
the compiler of this paper can deter- 
mine. It is taken for granted, how- 
ever, that Bellarmin understood him- 
self, for he deservedly acquired a great 
reputation as a controversial writer, 
and so formidable were the produc- 
tions of his pen in defense of the 
Romish church that for half a century 
there was scarcely a man of ability 
among the Protestants who did not 
oppose his opinions. Bellarmin de- 
clined to adopt all the tenets of the 
Jesuits, for he could not embrace the 
doctrine of predestination, nor many 
of the expressions of the Romish 
litanies, but he inclined to the opinion 
of St. Augustine. In the list of Bibles 
which Rev. Van Dyke has kindly 
transmitted from Northern Syria is 
made mention of an edition of the 
Bible printed at Arabic, at Rome, by 
Savarina. 

An edition of the Saumur Bible, by 
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Thomas Porteau, appeared this year, 
and an Edition of the New Testament, 
by Pierre and Jacques Chouet, went 
through the Geneva press. 


1615. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Robert 
Barker. This is the last edition in 
quarto of the Genevan version printed 
in England. The arguments, the 
notes, and the running titles, are in 
small Roman type, while the contents 
of the chapters are in italics. <A 
copy is in the Library of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at New 
York, and another copy is with Mr. 
Robert Shields of Wisconsin. One is 
also in the possession of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Morgan Park. 

During this year another edition of 
Haultin’s Bible was printed. 


1616. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in French at La Rochelle by Corneille 
Hertmann. The prefaces and notes 
attached to this Bible are attributed to 
Jaques Marlin, pastor of a church in 
La Rochelle, and they are in confor- 
mity with the resolution of the National 
Synod of St. Maixent, held in 1609, of 
which he had been elected Moderator. 
An edition of the Bible was printed in 
Arabic by Erpenius at Leyden from 
an examplar said to have been exe- 
cuted in Upper Egypt by a Coptic 
bishop in the 14th century. 

A Genevan version of the Bible was 
printed in England, at London, by 
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Barker. This is the last folio edition 
of the Genevan version printed in Eng- 
land, In Genesis III: 7, ‘‘aprons” is 
rendered ‘‘breeches.” Luke II: 16, 
‘‘cratch” is substituted for ‘‘ manger.” 
Acts XXI: 15, for ‘‘ we took up our car- 
riages,” this reads, ‘‘we trussed up 
our fardels.” 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Snodham. A 
copy is in the hands of Mr. H. J. At- 
kinson. 


1617. 


An edition of the Bible (1611 version) 
was printed in English at London by 
Robert Barker, and the Bible of Tre- 
mellius and Julius was published in 
Latin at Geneva by Berjon. 

An edition of the Bible (Raschii and 
Kimchii) was printed in Hebrew at 
Venice by Lorenzo Bragadin. This is 
a reimpression of the celebrated edi- 
tion of Bomberg. 

The Swedish Bible printed at Stock- 
holm by Reidbeck and Lenoeus in 
1534, was revised by order of King 
Gustavus Adolphus. This warlike 
monarch, surnamed the Great, pos- 
sessed virtues which distinguished him 
quite as much as his heroic valor in 
the field. After he had made an hon- 
orable peace with the Danes and Mus- 
covites, and forced the Poles to evacu- 
ate Livonia, he formed an alliance 
with the Protesants of Germany, and 
in less than three years over-ran all the 


countries between the Vistula, the 
Rhine and the Danube. Such was 
the enthusiasm which he _ inspired 
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among his subjects that he always 
had an army of eight thousand well 
disciplined men, and with them he 
humbled the pride of Austria. Before 
he fell on the plains of Lutzen, he had 
enriched the university of Upsal by 
his munificent donations, founded the 
Royal Academy at Dorp, and provided 
for this revision of the Bible. And yet, 
as Shirley says : 
The glories of our blood and State 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings. 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust, be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.’’ 


An edition of the epistles and Gos- 


pels was printed in German and Bohe- 
A copy is in the possession of 
Mr. H. J. Atkinson. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 


mian. 


in Hebrew at Geneva. A copy is in 
the library of Trinity College. 

The Ferrara edition of the Old Testa- 
ment was again reprinted in Judeo- 
Spanish at Venice. 


1618, 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Hebrew at Genoa, a city the origin 
of whichis said to be more remote 
than that of Rome. Prior to the time 
when Genoa was united by adecision 
of the Congress of Vienna to the Sar- 
dinian rule, and before it was in the 
possession of the French, it instituted 
a supreme magistrate called Doge, and 
from Genoa the city of Venice took 
the title for its supreme ruler. Romulus 
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founded Rome 753 B. C., and it was 
not until the year of 697 of our era that 


.the Venetians elected a Doge as the 


head of their government. 

During this year a Latin Bible (Vul- 
gate) was printed at Paris. The Italia, 
or Latin version, the standard of primi- 
tive Christians, was at one time used 
to the exclusion of both the Hebrew 
and Greek versions, and it remained 
in use for two centuries until the St. 
Jerome revision made its appearance. 
After St. Jerome had finished his crown- 
ing work, much of which he performed 
at Bethlehem, the Dalmatian and Pan- 
nonian monks hid away their old ver- 
sions of the Bible, and would use no 
other except the one which had been 
given them by their patron Jerome. 
The most carefully written copies of 
the Bible which it was possible to ob- 
tain, were consulted by this scholarly 
saint, and compared with the Arabic, 
Hebrew and Syriac versions, in all of 
which he made the emendations and 
correctness which have stood the test 
of all subsequent time. The herculean 
task undertaken by St. Jerome will be 
better understood when it is stated that 
more than two hundred versions of 
the evangelists, each different from 
the other in many essential details, 
were presented for the consideration of 
the sages at the council of Nice. In 
this connection it is safe to say that 
for hundreds of years, copyists have 
added to and taken from the Scriptures 
to such an extent, as to made it ex- 
tremely difficult for even the most 
learned to decide what should remain 
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for the edification of future genera- 
tions, or what should be eliminated 
from the sacred pages as apocryphal. 
The infinite variations which occurred 
in the manuscripts written by the 
early Christian fathers, have caused 
much contention among churchmen, 
some admitting certain books as 
canonical which are rejected by others 
as apocryphal. The books as arranged 
and accepted at present are the results 
of years of labor and of countless 
councils. 

An edition of Erasmus’ Bible, edited 
by Haffenreffer, was published at 
Tubingin, and Buxtorf’s edition of the 
Hebrew Bible was printed at Basle. 

Certain theologians at Cologne pub- 
lished an edition of the Bible under 
the superintendence of Alardi Wielii, 
and another was also printed at 
Cologne. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in Latin at Frankfort by Tampachii. 


1619. 


An edition of the Bible was printed 
at London, in English, by Norton and 
Bill. A copy is in the possession of 
Mr. W. H. H. Newman. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was printed in Arabic and Latin. 

1620, 


During this year Sarkis Er-Rizz, a 
Maronite Bishop of Damascus, began 
the work of taking the Arabic versions 
of the Scriptures and comparing them 
with other Arabic versions, and with 
the Greek and Latin. The Arabic lan- 
guage in its earliest and rudest state 


was the vernacular of a few nomadic 
tribes which derived their descent 
from Kahten, the son of Heber, a great 
grandson of Shem, and from Ishmael, 
who, by his marriage with a daugh- 
ter of Morad of the race of Kahtan, 
engrafted his posterity on the Arabic 
stock. The language was spoken 
among those tribes in a variety of dia- 
lects, concerning which we now know 
little more than that the Koreish and 
the Hamiar were the distinctive appel- 
lations of the two predominent dia- 
lects. Mohammed spoke the Koreish 
dialect and under his influence, and 
that of his successors, into it the other 
dialects insensibly merged. There 
has not been any foreign admixture 
in this language, for Arabia was never 
conquered, but the numerous dialects 
have gradually amalgamated, yet not- 
withstanding these changes the mod- 
ern Arabic still preserves a close re- 
semblance to the Arabic of the Koran, 
which is everywhere upheld as a 
model of classic beauty and elegance. 
About the time of Mohammed, a style 
of writing was adopted by the tribe 
of Koreish, called the Cufic, from the 
town of Cufa in Irak, derived evident-. 
ly from the Estrangelo. Syriac alphabet. 
In this character Mohammed wrote 
the Koran, but it was superceded in 
the tenth century by-a character called 
the Nishki which has continued in use, 
not only among the people who write 
the Arabic language, but also among 
the Turks and Persians. De Sacy has 
proved that this character is at least 
as ancient as the time of Mohammed. 
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The Koran is but a confused medley 
of incoherent rhapsodies professing to 
give revelations and visions which re- 
semble the halucinations of a dis- 
ordered mind. There are some good 
things in it, however, but it has not 
the unity and order which must occur 
in whatever proceeds from the divine 
source. In the Bible there is a clear 
unity running through the whole, and 
at the same time a steady progress. 
There is every where an orderly scheme 
of advancing doctrine which is found 
in no other book claiming to come 
from God, and which can be explained 
only upon the theory of an over-ruling 
superintendency working in the Church 
from age to age. In the Sacred Scrip- 
tures there is more true sublimity, 
more exquisite beauty, purer morality, 
finer strains of poetry and eloquence, 
and more important history than could 
be collected within the same compass 
from all other books that were ever 
composed in any age or idiom. The 
Bible accords in a wonderful manner 
with universal history, and there is 
nothing more common in history than 
the recognition of God, for sacred and 
profane history alike involve this prin- 
ciple. 

The fictions of the poets respecting 
the different ages of the world coincide 
with Scripture facts. The first, or 
Golden Age, is: alluded to by Haines 
as a paradisiacal state fully represent- 
ing the bliss of the first pair of human 
beings in Eden. The second, or Iron 
Age, described in the story of Pandora, 
and the fatal box of evils which over- 
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spread the earth, is in accordance 
with the history of the introduction of 
evil into the world, as given in the 
third chapter of Genesis. Vossins 
shows the similitude there is between 
the history of Moses and the fable of 
Bacchus, and the cosmogony of the 
ancient Phoenicians is similar to the 
account of creation, while a like asser- 
tion is made by Yaggy respecting the 
ancient Greek philosophy. Consult 
the heathen classics, the records of the 
Scythians, the superstitions of Egypt, 
and in them we meet with evidences 
of a universal flood, of man’s fall, of 
the serpent having been the instrument 
of it, and of the expectation of a great 
deliverer. The long lives of men in 


the early stages of the world are men- 
tioned by Besorus, Manetho, Hiromus, 


Helanicus, and Hesoid, as well as 
many other writers quoted by Jos- 
ephus. Servius gives us accounts of 
the remains of gigantic bodies found 
in the earth which serve to confirm 
Moses’ account of antediluvian giants. 
Abidenus quoted by Eusebius, Plut- 
arch, Molo, Damascenus, and many 
of the heathen poets mention the 
deluge, and traditions respecting it 
are found among the Chinese. Poly- 
phistor quotes Artapanus and Eupo- 
lemus as mentioning the tower of 
Babel, and the former speaks of it as 
built by Belus. Strabo and Tacitus 
refer to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and Herodotus makes men- 
tion of circumcision as a rite used by 
several of those nations into which 
Abraham traveled, or which were de- 
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scended from him. Eupolemus and 
Dius refer to David and Solomon, and 
as for Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus, they 
are frequently referred to by ancient 
writers. Porphyry, though an _ in- 
veterate enemy to Christianity, not 
only admitted that there was such a 
person as Christ, but he gave him 
honor as having been translated into 
heaven. Celsus, an Epicurean philoso- 
pher, full of enmity to the Christian 
religion, mentions numberless circum- 
stances in the history of our Saviour's 
life, and Hierocles, who wrote against 
the Christians, speaks of Jesus as the 
Christians’ God. Julien the Apostate 
bears witness to the authenticity of 
the Gospels, yet while aiming to over- 
throw the Christian religion he really 
helped to sustain it. The slaughter of 
the infants at Bethlehem is attested by 
Macrobius, and the darkness of the 
Crucifixion. is recorded by Phlegon. 
There are enough evidences, however, 
without all these to prove the truth of 
the Bible, and only inspiration could 
have produced its internal harmony 
as well as its external accordance. 

An edition of the New Testament 
was published in Hebrew at Geneva. 
A copy is in Trinity College Library. 

Aversion of the Bible called Parry’s 
Bible was published in the Welsh lan- 
guage, and an edition of Olivetan’s 
and Calvin’s Bible was printed in 
French by Frizon. For the work it is 
probable that the Blaew press was 
used, as in this year it was invented. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in German at Lubeck by Samuel 
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Jauchen. This famous city of Ger- 
many was formerly the place of as- 
sembly for the Hanseatic League. 
The German Hanse or Hansa, a me- 
dizeval confederation of cities of north. 
ern Germany and adjacent countries 
called the Hanse towns, (at one time 
numbering about ninety) affiliated 
with cities in nearly all parts of Europe, 
and met for the purpose of promoting 
commerce, and for protection against 
pirates, robbers and hostile govern- 
ments. At the height of its prosperity 
it exercised sovereign powers, made 
treaties, and often enforced its claims 
by arms. Its origin is dated from a 
compact between Hamburg and Lu- 
beck in 1241, andthe league held trien- 
nial ‘general assemblies at the last 
named place until the year 1669, when 
the final general assembly convened, 
on which occasion only six cities were 
represented. 

An edition of the Bible was printed 
in English at London by Norton and 
Bill. 

1621, 

The book of Hosea was printed in 
Hebrew and Chaldean at Lyons by 
Raphelengianis and Maire. Down to 
the time of Abraham, Chaldee is sup- 
posed to have been almost, if not 
quite, identical with Hebrew, and 
subsequently to have acquired the 
peculiarities of a distinct dialect. The 
dialect spoken in Chaldee was the 
original language of Abraham, who 
was called from ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees.” 
Since Ur is to the north of Mesopo- 
tamia, and the Chaldees came origin- 
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ally from that part of the country, we 
may infer that the vernacular lan- 
guage of Abraham was the language 
formerly spoken between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. During the seventy 
years passed by the Jews in captivity 
at Babylon, the dialect of the captives 
seems to have merged into that of their 
conquerors, and the great similarity in 
structure naturally accelerated the ef- 
fects of political causes in producing 
this admixture. On the return of the 
Jews to Jerusalem it was the custom 
for the priests to read the law of Moses 
publicly to the people, and afterwards 
to give an exposition. It is the 
opinion of some eminent scholars that 
the law was read as it stood in the 
original Hebrew, but explained in 
Chaldee, the only dialect then intelligi- 


ble among the Jewish people. As early 
as the Christian era, written expositions 
of the Scripture in the Chaldee dialect 
were in circulation among the Jews, 
and in the name Targums, signifying 
version, was given to those Chaldee 


compositions. These Targums afford 
proofs of the correct readings of an- 
cient manuscripts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the precise meaning of 
obscure words. Only ten Targums 
have come down to us, from which 
have been obtained a complete inter- 
pretation of all the books of the Bible 
except Ezra and Nehemiah. In the 
time of Ezra, it is evident that an Ara- 
maic version followed the reading of 
the Hebrew originalsin the Syna- 
gogues. The Targum to Daniel is not 
fully known, while the earliest are 
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those of Jonathan and Onkelos, a dis- 
ciple of Hillel, who died 60 B. C. This 
Hillel is by some supposed to have 
been the grandfather of Gamaliel, the 
instructor of Paul. In purity of style 
Onkelos equals the Chaldaic sections 
of Ezra and Daniel, and his fidelity to 
the Hebrew text is so great that he de- 
serves to be looked upon as a transla- 
tor rather than a paraphrast. No 
writings of his are extant except his 
Targum of the books of Moses which 
has been printed with a Latin transla- 
tion in the first volume of the London 
Polyglot, and is esteemed of much 
service in biblical criticism from the 
fact of its being supported, in passages 
where it differs from the Masoretic text, 
hy other ancient versions. Besides 
the Targum of Onkelos seven other 
expositions of the Scripture in the 
same dialect are known to be in exis- 
tence. The Targum of Jonathan Ben 
Uzziel upon the greater and lesser 
prophets is believed to have been 
written about 30 B.C. A Targum 
written by another Jonathan, called 
the Pseudo Jonathan, was found in the 
eighth century, but as it follows the 
rabbinical interpretations, it is of no 
use in criticism. The Targum of 
Joshua the Blind, on the Haggio- 
grapha, is also written in Chaldee and 
adulterated with words from other lan- 
guages. The Targums on Esther and 
Canticles are too paraphrastic to be of 
much use in this enlightened age. 
The first seven Targums are printed in 
the London Polyglot, the eighth (on 
the Chronicles) was not known at the 
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time of the publication of that work, 
as it was discovered in the library at 
Cambridge, and was subsequently pub- 
lished in Amsterdam. The utility of 
the earlier Targums consists in their 
vindicating the genuineness of the 
Hebrew text by proving that it was 
the same atthe time when the Targums 
were made, and these Targums are 
also of importance in showing thatthe 
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prophecies relating to the Messiah 
were understood by Jews in ancient 


times to bear the same interpretation 
that is now put upon them by Chris- 
tians. 
Aversion of the New Testament 
prepared by Amund Laurent was pub- 
lished in Swedish at Stockholm. 
CuarLes W. Dartine. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ISLE OF WIGHT—AND HOME! 


CONCLUSION OF MR. SESSIONS’ SUMMER IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


We take the train for Salisbury Cathe- 
dral and Southampton, and down the 
“Solent,” an arm of the sea from one 
to six miles wide, and about one and 
a-half hours’ ride by steamer from 
Southampton ; a delightful ride with a 
cool bracing air ; the New Forest, with 
its beautiful fields and residences of 
the wealthy on one side, and South- 
ampton, with its Marine Hospital and 
other prominent buildings on the other. 
We soon come in sight of Osborn Pal- 
ace on the Isle of Wight, the present 
summer residence of the Queen and 
royal family. Her yacht lies in wait- 
ing for her to embark on her first visit 
to Wales. At 7.30 o'clock, the Queen, 
Princess Henry of Battenberg and 
Princess Alice of Hesse, her daughter, 
come down, and, as usual, a great 
crowd is there to see them off. The 
Queen does not seem to have grown 
much older than when I saw her in 
London, eleven years ago; she does 


not seem quite so stout. All along the 
shore of the Isle of Wight are beauti- 
ful villages and summer resorts of the 
English for bathing ; at Cowes, where 
we stopped, were perhaps one hundred 
or more private yachts, but in a day 
or two all had gone cruising about in 
various directions. We undertake to 
walk about the island over its beautiful 
roads, stopping where we pleased ; but 
a heavy rain coming on we were glad 
to see a Tally-ho coach coming, and 
we asked if there was room for one 
more; receiving an affirmative reply 
we were soon mounted on the topmost 
seat by the side of a young English- 
man and his beautiful sister from Lon- 
don. 

We first stop and walk up to Caris- 
brook Castle, about a mile from New- 
port; it is very old—built probably 
before the Roman occupation—and 
was fortified by the Romans in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius. It is 
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now nearly in ruins, but the walls and 
some portions of the building are still 
in a good state of preservation, and is 
covered with English ivy. The old 
castle has a long and interesting his- 
tory of attacks and defences; it has 
had many prominent occupants as 
prisoners, including the Earl of War- 
wick in 1397. King Charles was held 
a prisoner here by the parliament in 
1648. After numerous efforts to escape, 
the closing chapter in the history of 
this ill-fated monarch is summed up in 
the following words: ‘‘In the year of 
our Lord God, 1649, January the 30th 
day, was King Charles beheaded at 
Whitehall Gate.” The Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Gloucester, the 
daughter and son of Charles, were re- 
moved here on the 16th of August, 
1650: the former soon died here; in 
1652 the latter was released by Crom- 
well and he went to Holland. The 
well-house is ¢ yreat place of attrac- 
tion, where the water is drawn up by 
donkeys by a large wooden wheel 
which has its history, dating back to 
the 15th century. The donkeys have 
the reputation of living to be very old, 
one as old as thirty-two years; the 
present one is very old. 

From the walls and towers of the 
castle we get one of the finest views of 
the island; it isa most magnificent 
view of fields and forests ; we can see 
Newport, Carisbrook and other villages, 
the cemetery on the hill side and the 
convent. I walked round and round 
the castle walls to take in what I called 
the perfection of beauty of landscape. 
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The ground is not hilly, but undulating, 
and the deep. green of the foliage, the 
quaint old houses and churches and 
the beds of bright flowers about the 
homes, make one wish he could use 
the brush and easel and carry with him 
for permanent reference, something to 
call up the scene through life. 

We go on to Yarmouth, a little old 
town on the sea at the mouth of the 
‘ Yar,” where a regatta was going on 
which great crowds had come to see, 
standing out*in the rain which poured 
down English fashion. From here we 
pass through a beautiful country to 
Freshwater gate, called so froma gap 
in the range of Chalk Downs. We see 
numerous people, men and women, 
walking up the road through the 
hedges, and ask where they are all 
going; we are informed that there is 
a flower show in progress in the park 
at Farringford House, the residence of 
Lord Tennyson, the Poet Laureate. 
He thus writes about: 

‘¢ Where far from noise and smoke of town, 
I watch the twilight falling brown, 


All round a careless ordered garden 
Close to the ridge of a noble down.”’ 


We walk with the people up Tenny- 
son’s Lane and soon come tothe flower 


show on an open park; we can see 
Farringford House through the trees, a 
plain, half circular stone house, with 
large windows in front. Mrs. Tenny- 
son *was sitting at one of these win- 
dows, but she complained of being 
much annoyed by strangers coarsely 
looking in at her windows and gazing 
at her. Lord Tennyson has been so 
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beset with visitors since the railroad 
was opened that he has built a house 
near Haslemere, and he is there now. 
We asked the privilege of walking 
about the grounds, which we found 
were not cultivated like English parks, 
but were rather carelessly kept; there 
were scarcely any flowers, but many 
walks and hedges. We were told that 
when the Queen visited the Poet, she 
planted a tree in memory of her visit, 
but in a short time the relic stealers car- 
ried it off, twig by twig. The barns 
and houses of the workmen engaged 
on the premises are of stone, and the 
cottages are quite attractive with vines 
running over the fronts and with their 
flowers and well-kept gardens. The 


men were eating their dinners and the 


women and girls looked clean and tidy. 
We go into the grounds of the flower 
show and find a splendid variety of 
healthy plants and flowers such as we 
cultivate at home. Plumbago, gera- 
niums, some of the latter single 
bunches of flowers measuring six or 
eight inches across, and a great variety 
of colors, some of pure white. There 
was a great show of dahlias, some new 
varieties of cactus species which we 
had never seen. Some of the roses, 
especially the Baroness Rothschild, 
were very large, measuring eight 
inches across the top. There were 
ferns, fuchias, balsams, Queen of the 
Belgians, etc. They seem to make a 
good deal of a plant of white hardy 
perennial flox which I have had on my 
grounds for years in great quantities. 
The flowers and vegetables of all kinds 
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showed that the good people of the 
Isle of Wight were good cultivators. 
The rector of the village took the first 
prize for six varieties of splendid ferns. 

We walk over to the bay, some dis- 
tance, and ascend Hendon Hill, four 
hundred feet high, covered with 
heather with its purple bloom; from 
this point we get a good view of Alum 
Bay and the islands in the distance ; 
the ‘‘Needles,” some quite tall cliffs 
standing up out of the sea, look like 
sentinels on guard. A large number 
of people have come from different 
of the island on _ excursion 
coaches and carriages, and are enjoy- 
ing the surf-bathing and were watch- 
ing, the waves as they came in and re- 
ceded. The cliffs, rising from fifty to 
one hundred feet from the shore were 
of many colors. The strata were ver- 
tically arranged, and their tints are 
bright and varied of red, blue, gray, 
white and black like stripes of silk. 
There had just been a heavy rain and 
they looked quite bright. 

We mount our Tally-ho for a four 
hours’ ride through a beautiful country ; 
through farms and villages with their 
quaint old churches and houses. We 
are interested in seeing the memorial 
monument in the churchyard to the 
memory of Elizabeth Walbridge, the 
‘‘Dairyman’s Daughter,” whose story 
by Leigh Richmond interested us so 
much in our youth. We come to the 
road which leads along the sea from 
which come the delightful salt-water 
breezes, cool and refreshing, so that we 
have to button our overcoats closely 


parts 
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about us as night approaches. As we 
come near Ventnor we notice, I should 
think, fifteen or twenty large stone 
houses separated from each other, and 
learn from a passenger that they form 
the Royal National Hospital for Con- 
sumptives, accomodating one hundred 
patients on the cottage plan, each ac- 
comodating six patients. 

We are glad to get to Ventnor, and 
are attracted to the Royal Marine 
Hotel, where the stars and stripes are 
floating from a high pole and the British 
flag from another pole. Some forty 
Americans, mostly families from New 
York, come here every year. Every- 


thing looks substantial, and indicates 
that this is a popular seaside resort, 
judging from the fine villas of all con- 


ceivable styles of architecture, cover- 
ing the hillside. 

We ascend the Downs and get one 
of the best views of the Isle of Wight 
that we have seen. We take the rail- 
road to Ryde, stopping at Shanklin, 
one of the prettiest seaside towns that 
we have seen, and as we walk about 
the streets we meet numerous fashion- 
ably dressed people, all on their way 
to the beach. It is 11 o'clock, and 
they are on their way to the morning 
baths down by the sea, where a large 
number of people are sitting in the 
sand and filling the little bathing- 
houses which are drawn out into the 
surf by a horse, and when the bathers 
are through with their baths they are 
drawn up to the beach again. We 
notice allsorts of pretty costumes. The 
young men wear white flannel pants 
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and a loose red or brown or blue 
striped sack, with leather-colored 
gaiters and a white cap. The ladies 
appear ina great variety of jaunty cos- 
tumes. The men are generally good 
looking, but the girls are coarse- 
featured and have long noses and long 
faces. The young ladies have a way 
of digging a large round hole in the 
sand, andlying down in it they cover 
themselves with sand, playing like 
children. The whole beach is covered 
with gay people in bright colors, and 
it makes an animated scene. The dif- 
ference between American and English 
women is very marked. We see the 
women at the watering places in the 
United States spending their time sit- 
ting on the piazzas of hotels and 
boarding houses reading their dime 
novels—even taking them to the break- 
fast table and scarcely taking time to 
eat, so occupied are they in devouring 
the trash. The English women are 
fond of out door life and sports; we 
often meet them with their knapsacks 
on their backs and a good, stout alpine 
stock, tramping over Alps in Switzer- 
land and walking over the Isle of 
Wight. They have eyes to see and 
ears to hear all that nature would 
teach. They sketch, and study birds 
and flowers, etc., while our women, as 
a rule, are all absorbed in fancy work. 
Our women are more artistic and beau- 
tiful, The English are sturdy, intelli- 
gent, and asa general thing, homely. 

In groups on the beach the people 
gather around the negro minstrels, the 
bands of music and the fakir shows, 
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all bent.on having a good time. The 
walks down to the beach are through 
what they call the ‘‘Chine,” a deep 
shaded ravine one hundred feet high 
and from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet wide, with a narrow 
stream at the bottom winding around. 
We walk up and down the steep steps, 
holding on to the rail, and all at once 
come up to the lookout which gives a 
fine view of the whole scene upon the 
beach, and then we walk down to the 
terminus in an extremely narrow fis- 
sure, down which the rill which has 
formed the Chine, falls about thirty 
feet. 

We stop at Sandown, another favor- 
ite watering place on the island, where 
the annual regetta was going on—one 
of sailing boats and the other a boys’ 
boating club—and excursions had been 
arranged to accommodate the people 
who came from many places to wit- 
ness it; they lined the high banks and 
quays, making a gay scene in their 
summer costumes and colored parasols. 
The beach was also lined with visi- 
tors. 

We did not stop long at Ryde, which 
from the sea, as you approach it, is at- 
tractive; the hillside is covered with 
an amphitheater of villas and trees, 
and you can see Portsmouth and the 
English forts which command the har- 
bor. A live king, William of Germany, 
has just been received by his. grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, with a grand 
marine display of over one hundred 
English war vessels. His fleet, con- 
sisting of twelve or fifteen war ships. 
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We have often heard of the pictur- 
esque beauty of the Isle of Wight, and 
we feel that pen cannot describe its 
beautiful scenery. It is a lovely spot, 
only two hours’ ride from London by 
rail and an hour or an hour and a half 
from Southampton and Portsmouth by 
steamer. It is interesting to go by 
Southampton down the Solent by 
steamer to Ryde and return by steamer 
to Portsmouth, giving one a different 
view of English scenery and English 
towns to London. The form of the 
island is that of a diamond; twenty- 
three miles from east to west, and thir- 
teen miles from north to south; con- 
taining about 100,000 acres, nearly all 
of, which is highly productive. 

We have now visited every part of 
Great Britain, and feel as if this was 
the grand culmination of our most in- 
teresting and successful tour of about 
four months ; but we are anxious to 
start homeward, and we take the cars 
from London to Chester, where we 
always like to spendthe Sabbath when 
here and worship in the old cathedral. 
Hawarden, the home of Gladstone, is 
about six miles from here, and on Sun- 
day morning, learning that he was at 
his home at Hawarden Castle, we rode 
out to Hawarden to worship in St. 
Deiniol Church, which is a handsome 
building, with a square embattled 
tower. Theold grave monuments are 
scattered about the enclosure ; we en- 
ter the church and are shown. by the 
usher to a seat near an empty one, and 
as that is empty, I ask him if we can- 
not occupy that ; he replies; ‘‘ That is 
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Mr. Gladstone’s pew.” Soon a fine- 
looking, short, gray-haired man walks 
in alone; Iturn round to see who is 
coming, and look him square in the 
face. I recognize him at once from 
his photographs. He is said to look 
like Daniel Webster; his bright, intel- 
ligent, piercing black eyes, is the only 
point of resemblance that I could see. 
He kept his seat during the opening 
services by the rector while others 
were standing. Soon he opened his 
Bible, adjusted his eyeglasses, and at 
the conclusion of these services got up 
and walked to the reading pulpit and 
read the first lesson in the prayer book 
before St. Bartholomew’s day, from the 
Old Testament, then took his seat in 
front of the pulpit during the chants 
and the prayer, and returned and read 
the second lesson from the New Testa- 
ment, and then walked back to his 
seat. His voice was clear and his step 
firm, not indicating his age—eighty 
years. When his son, the rector, Rev. 
S. G. Gladstone, commenced his ser- 
mon, Mr. Gladstone took his seat in 
front of hrm, and when he had finished 
walked to his seat again. As he 
walked out with Lady Gladstone, with 
her long train, all remained in the 
churchyard until they had walked 
some distance beyond the gate before 
they followed, touching their hats as 
they passed, he in return touching his 
in recognition of their attention. Lady 
Gladstone’s train dragged through the 
mud—for it was raining—until some 
lady lifted it for her. They walked 
through the little town to the castle, a 
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comparatively new one, built by Mr. 
Gladstone ; he does not occupy the 
old castle. We walked through the 
old massive gateway into the grounds 
of Hawarden Castle and got a look at 
the park and castle, but did not care 
to follow them, as some did to shake’ 
hands with them. We were glad to 
see the grand old man and hear his 
voice. The greatest man, we think, 
considering his wonderful versatility 
and commanding statesmanship in 
the world. He has twice held the 
premiership of England, and was for 
many years the powerful opponent of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield in the House 
of Commons. His present glorious ef- 
fort in behalf of poor down-trodden 
Ireland, to give her ‘‘Home Rule” and 
some measure of justice and right, will 
be long remembered, and the result 
looked for with high hopes of success 
by the thinking, God-fearing world. 
Gladstone was dressed plainly ; he 
wore a drab-colored overcoat with a 
cape, a black Prince Albert coat and 
vest, drab-colored pantaloons with a 
dark wide stripe down the sides. Lady 
Gladstone wore a rick, black silk 
trimmed with lace, witha long train. 
Gladstone is a drawing card for the 
church, for notwithstanding it was a 
rainy Sunday, people came from Liv- 
erpool and Manchester and other 
places to hear him read the morning 
lessons. 

Harwarden is pronounced by the 
peopleas if spelled ‘‘Harden, ”and when 
we asked the way to ‘‘ Hawarden,” as 
one would naturally pronounce it, they 
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did notknow what we meant until we 
asked for Gladstone’s residence. As we 
came through the park gate to the road, 
a little girl came out to offer us a bas- 
ket of Gladstone’s chips. We took one 
as a memento of the visit. You can 
give her what you please for one. It 
is well known that he goes out on his 
grounds and chops down a tree for ex- 
ercise. The chips indicated that he is 
no novice in swinging an axe. 

Mr. Gladstone is eighty years of age, 
and he walks as erect and speaks with 
as clear a voice as a man of fifty; his 
large, black intelligent eyes are bright 
and luminous. I understand that he 
keeps at work upon classical studies 
and literary work. His “Juventus 
Mundi” has been out of print for some 
time, and instead of republishing it in 
its original form, Mr. Gladstone has in 
view, as I am told, recasting the whole 
. book, and with the aid of other mate- 
rial which will take about a year’s 
steady work to put in order, he hopes 
to bring out a revised edition under the 
title of ‘‘ The Olympian Deities.” 

Gladstone has at Hawarden one of 
the finest libraries in England, con- 
sisting of 20,000 volumes. It is the 
regular free library of the district, too, 
for the owner lends his books to any 
one who wishes to read them personally. 
Any borrower could keep a book as 
long as he wished, but now the rule is 
not to keep a book longer than a 
month. 

He is ready to take a hand in liter- 
ary, scientific and theological discus- 
sions amid his cares of political life, 
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Irish independence and the great and 
burning question of disestablishment, 
which is agitating the people of Great 
Britain at this time, and whichis sure 
to come before long. His habits are 
very simple. He rises about 6:30 
o’clock, breakfasts on bacon and eggs, 
a little fish and tea, and then goes to 
his library to look over the newspapers. 
From g to 1 he receives callers; a 
lunch follows, and then he drives di- 
rectly to Parliament. He usually dines 
quietly athome at 7:30 in the evening, 
and then returns to Parliament. Unless 
there is to be an important discussion, 
he is at home and in bed by 11 o'clock. 
Mr. Gladstone has a fondness for his 
old: clothes, as any one would judge, 
to see him come into church with his 
old-fashioned, smooth-worn garments. 
When new ones are bought for him his 
wife has to resort to diplomacy to 
make him wear them. When he 
speaks in Parliament he loosens his 
collar, turns up his wristsbands and 
unbuttons his coat. His gestures be- 
come exceedingly vigorous as he 
warms up; but I was more interested 
in him as he read the simple morning 
lessons of the Bible in the little 
Hawarden church, than in hearing him 
speak in the House of Commons. 
Gladstone, it is said, is threatened 
with insomnia, but steadily refuses to 
use narcotics, which Mrs. Gladstone 
urges him to take. 

After a tour through rare old Ches- 
ter, we attended service in the evening 
at the Chester Cathedral, which was so 
full that we were obliged to stand part 
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of the time. Most of the attendants 
seem to be the common people, and 
we have not seen such an attentive 
audience since we left home. 

We are glad to get to Liverpool and 
find our steamer ready to sail to- 
morrow. We return here after just 
three months’ absence, in splendid con- 
dition, after having visited so many 
places of rare interest in Europe and 
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Africa, passing through a great variety 
of climate, yet coming out of it rested 
and recuperated, without missing a 
connection anywhere or omitting a 
good, hearty meal. How impatient 
one is to get home when his journey 
is over. The hours seem long while 
we are waiting. 
F. C. SEssions. 
Liverpool, England, 1889. 





THE COLORADO MIDLALD RAILWAY. 


ITS BEGINNING, AND FIRST PRESIDENT. 


Tre memorable struggle for the right 
of way through the Grand Canon of the 
Arkansas, or the Royal Gorge as it is 
now befittingly called, between the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Santa 
Fe railways, would not have been so 
bitter and prolonged, or may not have 
transpired, had the belief not then ob- 
tained that in no other way than 
through such river-avenues could the 
locomotive feel and find its way across 
the Continental Divide. A proposition 
made then torun a “ Broad Gauge Line 
from Plains to Peaks” would have 
been deemed preposterous. 

The building of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, even at first as a narrow 
gauge road, and along the eastern base 
of the Rockies, was the beginning of 
that railway system which led to the 
rapid development of this mountainous 
region, That is the Pioneer Railway 


of Colorado. While the mine-prospec- 
tor was out upon the mountains, wild 
and bare, hunting for gold, silver, iron 
and coal, and finding them, the Loco- 
motive was daringly following him. 
The prospector’s story will ever be one 
of interest and often thrilling—such as, 
for instance, Colonel Gillespie, a pio- 
neer of Aspen, tells of the discovery of 
the. Mollie Gibson, and then loading 
burros with ore, driving them eighty 
miles across the mountains to the 
nearest railway terminus, and return- 
ing with the same mule-train loaded 
with camp supplies. This over and 
over again. Hardships? If ever one 
class of men rather than another, suf- 
fer hardships in . earning their daily 
bread—it is the Prospector, - 

Having found the object of his per- 
sistent and often painful search, then 
the question arose, how shall a market 
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be obtained for it? This question was 
answered for years, so far as the mag- 
nificent mining camp of Aspen was 
concerned, by the method adopted by 
Gillespie and others—until the Colorado 
Midland Railway found its way from 
Colorado Springs across the mountain 
barriers to that silver realm. 

The Colorado Midland Railway 
Company, or, the Pike’s Peak Route, 
was incorporated in November, 1883, 
for the purpose of building and operat- 
ing a railway and telegraph line from 
Colorado Springs to Leadville, and 
thence west through the mineral 


regions of Pitkin County, and the rich 
agricultural districts tributary to the 
Grand and White Rivers. Of this Com- 
pany Mr. Joseph F. Humphrey of Col- 


orado Springs, was the first president. 
Reference to a copy of the prospectus 
issued by that Company will assure 
any reader of the intelligence, zeal and 
ability with which the first step was 
taken in founding this railway. The 
estimates made, as to cost of construc- 
tion, expenses of management and an- 
ticipated returns, both as to actual re- 
ceipts and development of the country 
penetrated, have more than been ful- 
filled. 

A well informed writer says : 

Although great enterprises and mar- 
velous works of engineering within the 
boarders of the State have not been 
few, yet there has been no great enter- 
prise started in Colorado since she has 
had a State history that has attracted 
(and justly so) so much attention as 
the Colorado Midland. Scarcely had 
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the news of the organization of the 
Company been received throughout the 
whole State, before the announcement 
came that the contracts had been let 
for the building of 250 miles of the 
road through the most mountainous 
part of the State. The contractors, 
with the energy and push characteris- 
tic of Coloradoans, were not to be out- 
done by the Company, which was 
leading the way, but with all possible 
speed and thoroughness they went to 
work in the mountain fastnesses in a 
way that would appall the average 
railroad builder of the East. Without 
looking at the country which the road 
opens up, but looking only at the great 
werk so well accomplished in so short 
a time, is it a wonder that the Colorado 
Midland has attracted so much atten- 
tion on every hand, and that the eyes 
of not only the people of Colorado, 
but of many far beyond its borders are 
resting upon it? 

If you will pick out a scenic route 
through the Rocky Mountains 250 
miles long, and divide it into sections 
of about thirty miles each, and have 
the scenery of each section totally 
different in character from the scenery 
of the preceeding or succeeding sec- 
tion, and no two sections alike, you 
will have a faint idea of the general 
scenic effect of the country through 
which the Midland passes. It is no 
exaggeration to say that for beauty, 
grandeur, magnificence and diversity 
of scenery the Colorado Midland can- 
not be ‘equaled by any 250 miles of 
road in the country. From one end of 
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the road to the other there is a con- 
tinued succession of scenes of both 
mild and wild grandeur—charming 
and awe-inspiring grandeur. 

The view that we present is in the 
heart of the Rockies up Castle Creek 
Canon, in the vicinity of Aspen. Upon 
one side is a section of the Great 
Snowy Range; upon the other the les- 
ser mountains, both producing gold, 
silver, iron and coal. The diminutive 
river seen affords water for irrigation 
and for machinery. This is but one 
of many other similarly rich localities, 
opened up by this marvelous enterprise. 

This step was the first taken, more- 
over, to make Colorado Springs promi- 
nent as an en/repo/ to the mountains, 
and to attract attention to the advant- 
ages of that beautiful city as a station 
for transcontinental railways, as evi- 
denced by the arrival soon after, of 
the Chicago and Rock Island, directly 
across the plains, leaving Pueblo on 
the south and Denver upon the north. 
The Cog Wheel Road to Pike’s Peak 
also followed, as an instance of start- 
ling railway engineering. A collateral 
result of this spirit of municipal enter- 
prise is the Electric Rapid Transit Sys- 
tem, precipitated by the building of 
the Colorado Midland, and rendering 
transportation so pleasureable round 
about Colorado Springs and Manitou. 

Mr. Joseph Fulton Humphrey, the 
first president of the Colorado Midland, 
made his first entrance into this State 
asa passenger upon the Denver & 
Pacific, which made its first trip from 
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Cheyenne to Denver, June 23, 1870. 
He was born March 14, 1839, at Rip- 
ley, Brown County, Ohio. His father 
was a Virginian by birth. His mother 
was a Miss Fulton and related to 
Robert Fulton. Mr. Humphrey served 
under Admiral Porter in the Mississippi 
Squadron as Assistant Engineer, and 
was in the service néarly three years. 
For afew years after the war Mr. 
Humphrey was interested asa capi- 
talist in the iron manufactures of 
Birmingham, Alabama. The same 
restlessness that actuated so many 
Union soldiers to come out West, im- 
pelled Mr. Humphrey to remove to 
Colorado. He filled the positions of 
Assistant Paymaster and General Ac- 
countant of the Denver Pacific and was 
Chief Clerk in the Auditor's office of 
the Denver & Rio Grande for six years, 
He removed to Colorado Springs in 
1872, and served for awhile as cashier 
of the First National Bank ; was presi- 
dent of the Gas Company, and finally 
became a member of the firm of How- 
bert, Crowell & Humphrey, and en- 
gaged principally in mining. They 
were the owners of the celebrated 
Robert E. Lee mine, which’ yielded 
them, upon one day, $118,500 worth of 
ore. The same firm built and now owns 
the Colorado Springs Opera House. 
As a capitalist Mr. Humphrey has 
evidenced much public spirit, and to 
him asone of the founders of the 
Colorado Midland Railway much 
credit is given for the part he took in 
an enterprise that has done and is do- 
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ing so much for this State and for the burb to Colorado Springs, and one of 

traveling public either for business or the many beautiful mountain resorts 

pleasure. that have grown up along the railway 
Mr. Humphrey has a summer resi- of which he was the first president. 















dence at Green Mountain Falls, a su- 
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In the days when nothing but a 
trackless wilderness lay west of the 
Merrimac river, and the allied French 
and Indians were a perpetual menaec 
to the few brave men and women who 
had begun the patriotic work of home- 
building, in these very outmost regions 
claimed by the British crown, one 
could not hope to find a wide range of 
social pleasure, nor much heart for 
anything but work and watchfulness. 
But man was a social creature even in 
New England a century and a half 
ago, and the brave woman whose ad- 
ventures we have set out to relate, 
tells us that “in a new country pleas- 
ure is often derived from sources un- 
known to those less accustomed to the 
woods.” So, because there was mer- 
riment, and laughter, and a sedate hil- 
arity, in the log-cabin of James John- 
son, of this Merrimac region in the sum- 
mer of 1754, we need not conclude 
that prudence had vanished, nor dan- 
ger disappeared. The head of the 
house had safely returned from a dan- 
gerous journey with his scalp where 
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nature had nourished it, and the cheer- 
ful promise of an early removal to a 
safer neighborhood; and it was but 
natural that the scattered neighbors 


should gather in, and that time 


‘passed merrily off, by the aid of spirit 
and a ripe yard of melons,” or ‘‘ water- 
melons and flip,” to use the words of 
Mrs. Johnson herself, as she related 
her sad and stirring story years after- 
ward. 

Between midnight and daybreak, 
when the neighbors had gone, and 
sleep had settled over the little house- 
hold, there came a wild alarm, and 
before a defense could be improvised 
upon such brief notice, the house was 
filled with Indians, painted, and clad 
for war. The husband and two men 
in his employ were quickly bound. 
The wife and three children, almost 
naked, were huddled together in the 
center of the room, expecting instant 
death. The Indians hurriedly gath- 
ered what plunder they could, and, 
with their prisoners before them, 
plunged into the woods—there was a 
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fort near, and they wished to be as 
far away as possible before pursuit 
should be attempted. Two savages 
laid hold of Mrs. Johnson, and hur- 
ried her through the thickets in an un- 
merciful manner. When they had 
gone a mile and a half, faintness 
obliged her to sit down; an Indian 
drew his knife, and she supposed the 
end had come, but he only cut a band 
of her dress which was tightly tied, 
and caused her to move on by an ad- 
monition she did not dare disobey. 
The children were crying, the men 
could offer no help because of their 
bonds, and Mrs. Johnson’s sister, who 
was also a captive, had all she could 
do to take care of herself. 

When they had traveled about three 
miles there was a halt. The captives 
were given a loaf of bread and some 
raisins and apples they had taken 
from Johnson’s house. By rare good 
fortune a horse belonging to a neigh- 
bor came in sight, and was captured 
by the Indians and Mr. Johnson, who 
had been eased of his bonds that he 
might help the children. As Mrs, 
Johnson’s legs and feet were covered 
with blood, Mr. Labarree, one of the 
captives, took the stockings from his 
own feet, and gave them to her, one 
of the Indians adding a pair of mocca- 
sins. She was then mounted on the 
horse, and the party pushed ahead 
some seven miles, where a river was 
crossed on a raft, the horse swimming 
beside it. A hait was made, and 
some porridge quickly cooked ; and as 
the eleven Indians and their captors 
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sat about the fire, the poor mother had 
sad occasion for the reflections she 
afterwards so feelingly describes. ‘‘To 
leave my aged parents, brothers, sis- 
ters and friends, and travel with sav- 
ages, through a dismal forest to un- 
known regions, in the alarming situa- 
tion I was then in”—she expected 
soon to be once more a mother— 
‘with three small children, Sylvanus, 
the eldest, was but six years old; my 
eldest daughter, Susanna, was four, 
and Polly, the other, two. My sister 
Miriam was fourteen. My husband 
was barefoot, and otherwise thinly 
clad ; his master”"—the Indian who 
laid claim to him—‘‘had taken his 
jacket, and nothing but his shirt and 
trousers remained. My two daugh- 
ters had nothing but their shifts, and I, 
only the gown that was handed me by 
the savages.” 

Eight miles more were traveled be- 
fore the halt for the night, Mrs. John- 
son upon the horse, and two of the 
white men carrying the little girls. 
When camp was made, the men were 
secured by having their legs put in 
split sticks, something like stocks, and 
tied by cords that were carried on into 
the trees above their heads. Miriam 
was compelled to lie between two 
savages, a cord passing over her 
body and beneath theirs. The chil- 
dren and Mrs. Johnson were given 
blankets. The night passed in gloomy 
silence, the fatigue of the prisoners 
compelling them to take more or less 
sleep. 

Before daybreak, the Indians were 
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astir. Some water-gruel was hastily 
cooked, and served for breakfast. 
The march was ordered. In about 
two hours the poor woman upon the 
horse was compelled to make such 
appeal as even the rude and cruel 
savages could not resist. “A rude 
booth was constructed, and, with no 
aid but that of the husband and child- 
sister—in the cold, and rain, and wil- 
derness—a little girl stranger was 
added to the party already too many, 
and far too helpless and weak. The 
Indians remained aloof, but when re- 
quested, sent to the mother some 
children’s clothing, which was a part 
of the booty taken from the house. 
The mother was permitted to rest 


for the remainder of the day. The 
Indians employed their time in mak- 
ing a stretcher upon which Mrs. John- 
son might be carried, and a booth to 


shelter her at night. “They brought 
a needle and two pins,” she relates, 
‘‘and some bark to tie the child’s 
clothes, and a large wooden spoon to 
feed it with. At dusk they made some 
porridge and brought a cup to steep 
some roots in, which Mr. Labarree 
had provided. For supper they made 
more porridge and some Johnny cakes. 
My portion was brought me in a little 
bark. I slept that night far beyond 
expectation.” 

After a breakfast of gruel and water, 
Mrs. Johnson was placed upon the 
litter, which the three white men were 
compelled to carry ; Miriam and the 
boy were mounted on the horse, while 
each little girl was carried by the 
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Indian who claimed her as his prop- 
erty. The white men found their load 
too great at the end of two miles; and 
the Indians informed them by signs— 
none of them could speak English— 
that if Mrs. Johnson went on it must 
be by horseback. She was according- 
ly mounted, more dead than alive, 
while one of the men carried the baby. 
Once every hour the mother was taken 
from the horse and laid for a season 
upon the ground—a relief that saved 
her life during the third day of their 
terrible journey. 

Dark as the situation was, it was 
destined to grow darker. ‘‘The fifth 
day’s journey was an unvaried scene 
of fatigue. The Indians sent out two 
or three hunting parties, who returned 
without game. As we had in the 
morning consumed the last morsel of 
our meal, every one now began to be 
seriously alarmed; and hunger with 
all its horrors, looked us earnestly in 
the face.” In the evening, the poor old 
horse was shot, and his flesh was soon 
broiling on the embers. The best parts 
were offered the prisoners, and Mrs. 
Johnson declares that ‘‘an epicure” 
could not have carved nicer slices nor 
served them with more neatness, 
Broth was made for her, and wellseas- 
oned with roots, was found to be quite 
palatable. The children ate so much 
they were sick for several days. 

The remainder of the poor animal 
that had been so ruthlessly transferred 
from the transportation to the susten- 
ance department, was smoked and 
dried for future use; his marrow 
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bones being pounded for a soup that 
was cooked with various roots to give 
it a flavor. 

When the march was resumed, Mrs. 
Johnson was ordered to walk with the 
others. She went as far as she could 
and fell in a dead faint. An Indian 
raised his hatchet to brain her, but was 
prevented by the one who claimed her 
as his personal captive. A council was 
held, and finally a back pack-saddle 
was made, upon which she was car- 
ried for the rest of the day upon the 
back of her husband. That night she 
rested well, and felt much stronger in 
the morning. She was able to walk, 
butin crossing a stream of water, 
waist-deep, was taken by a faint, and 
saved by her husband who laid the 


babe upon the ground and rushed back 


to her rescue. The Indians builta fire 
and warmed her back to life. The re- 
mainder of the day she was carried by 
her husband. In crossing another 
creek, Mr. Labarree, who was carrying 
the babe, lost his hold of it, and as it 
went into the water the mother never 
expected to see it again; but he 
managed to grasp a corner of its 
blanket and pull it to the surface in 
time. 

Once across the river, and a pleasant 
surprise was in store for the captives. 
In their outward journey, the Indians 
had deposited some bear’s meat, flour 
and tobacco at this point, and all were 
permitted to enjoy a share. 

The condition of the captives was 
indeed pitiable. ‘‘Mr. Johnson’s situ- 
ation,” the wife relates, ‘‘ was truly 
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distressing. By traveling barefoot 
over such alength of forest, and sup- 
porting me on his shoulders, his feet 
were rendered sore beyond description. 
I cannot express too much gratitude 
for Mr. Labarree’s goodness, My in- 
fant was his sole charge, and he sup- 
ported it by pieces of the horse flesh 
which he kept for its use,” the mother 
being able to do nothing in its aid. 
‘* My little son”’— remember he was 
only six—‘‘ who had performed the 
whole journey on foot, was nearly life- 
less. Mr. Johnson was emaciated and 
almost exhausted ; often he laid me on 
the ground to save his own life and 
mine, for my weakness was too great 
to ride far without requiring rest. While 
prostrate on the earth, I often begged 
him to leave me there, to end a life 
which could last but a short time, and 
would take his with it, if he continued 
his exertions to save me.” The result 
of this appeal would be that the hus- 
band would once more take up the 
loved burden, and struggle manfully 
along. 

But it was the old story of the dark- 
est hour just before the dawn. With 
‘*sorrow and anguish,” the little caval- 
cade began the ninth day of its toil- 
some journey. Before proceeding far, 
the Indians informed them by signs 
that before night they would arrive at 
East Bay on Lake Champlain. ‘‘ This 
was cordial to our drooping spirits, and 
caused an immediate transition from 
despair to joy ; the idea of arriving at 
a place of water carriage translated 
us to new life.” All marched forward 
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with nervous, alacrity. Two Indians 
were sent on a hunting scout, who 
were to meet them atthe Bay with 
canoes. By the middle of the after- 
noon the waters of the lake were seen ; 
the two Indians were there as by ap- 
pointment, and had with them a 
ground squirrel, which was cooked, 
and tasted wonderfully well. Aftera 
long course of water-gruel and horse- 
flesh, Mrs. Johnson confesses that the 
change in their surroundings and cir- 
cumstances was such as to make the 
hour she saton the banks of Lake 
Champlain, ‘‘ one of the happiest” she 
had ever experienced—not because of 
any special joy within it, but for the 
hope it offered. A few hours would 
now bring them into the settlements of 
civilized and humane Frenchmen. No 
longer would her husband be called 
upon to carry her for her very life ; 
and out of the wilderness, and the 
hourly danger, and the peril of starva- 
tion, they had all come alive at last. 
They had by no means seen the end 
of their troubles, but had reason to 
feel that the worst had gone by. 

There were four canoes at hand, and 
the party was divided into squads of 
an equal number. Mrs. Johnson, her 
son and baby, and two Indians, occu- 
pied one boat. She was ordered to lie 
flat on the bottom, and when pain 
obliged her to move for relief, she 
received a rap froma paddle. At day- 
break they arrived at a great rock on 
the west side of the lake, where a fire 
was kindled. The Indians went to 
the cabin of a French settler and ob- 
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tained some bread, meat, and green 
corn ; and although none of the meat 
was given the captives, they were 
allowed a portion of the bread and 
roast corn. A  war-dance was in- 
dulged in, which the prisoners were 
compelled to join. The voyage was 
then resumed, and Crown Point was 
reached ai noon. 

The captives were taken to the resi- 
dence of the French commander, and 
were given brandy, a good dinner, 
and a change of linen. They were 
detained here four days, during which 
they were not under the control of 
their savage masters. “Here we re- 
ceived great civilities, and many pres- 
ents,” Mrs. Johnson acknowledges. 
‘‘T had a nurse who in a great meas- 
ure restored my exhausted strength. 
My children were all decently clothed, 
and my infant in particular. The first 
day, while I was taking a nap, they 
dressed it so fantastically, a la France, 
that I refused to own it when brought 
to my bedside, not guessing that I 
was the mother of such a strange 
thing.” 

On the fourth day they were again 
delivered to the Indians, who placed 
them in a vessel bound for St. Johns. 
Mr. Johnson was permitted to senda 
letter to a friend in Albany, by a lady 
who was bound to that point, and 
through this means the anxious friends 
back at home learned of their where- 
abouts and condition. 

After some journeyings, delays, and 
minor experiences, the savages finally 
drew near their home at St. Francis. 
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The captives were painted on cheek, 
chin, and forehead with bear's grease 
and vermillion, and all preparations 
made for a triumphal entry when the 
village should be reached. No sooner 
had they landed than great crowds of 
Indians came down to welcome them, 
all yelling at the top of their voices. 
When they reached the boats they 
formed themselves into a long parade, 
leaving a small space through which 
the captives must pass Each Indian 
then took his prisoner by the hand, 
and after ordering him to sing the 
war song, began to march through 
the gauntlet. They expected a severe 
beating from the lines, but only re- 
ceived a slight tap upon the shoulder 
from each Indian. 

In a brief time the savages made 
such disposition of their captives as 
suited the best interests of the masters. 
Mrs. Johnson and the baby fell, by 
exchange, into the hands of the son- 
in-law of the grand sachem—an In- 
. dian who informed her that he had an 
English heart, but that his wife was 
true Indian blood. She was adopted 
into his family, and had little in her 
treatment to complain of. The little 
son became the property of a hunter, 
who wished an attendant upon his 
excursions. Mr. Johnson was carried 
to Montreal to be sold; as also were 
the twolittle girls, Miriam, and Labar- 
ree. Farnsworth, the remaining white 
man, was taken on a hunt by his 
owner, but not proving active enough 
was returned and also sent to Mon- 
treal, 
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The life Mrs. Johnson was allowed 
to lead speaks well for the good hearts 
of the savages among whom she had 
fallen. She was obliged to perform 
little labor, treated with kindness, and 
allowed to visit among the French 
settlers of the neighborhood as she de- 
sired. But time passed heavily, and 
she longed to be united to her dear 
ones. Early in November she received 
a letter from her husband requesting 
her to prevail upon her brother, as her 
owner had become by adoption, to 
take her to Montreal for sale, where 
Johnson had already made provision 
for her purchase. He consented, and 
upon her arrival in Montreal she had 
the pleasure of meeting those who had 
been sent on before. They had all 
been purchased by persons of respect- 
ability, who treated them kindly. A 
M. Du Quesne had bought the sister, 
the eldest daughter was owned by 
three affluent old maids, and the 
youngest by the mayor of the city. 
Mr. Johnson was granted a two 
months’ parole, for the purpose of go- 
ing to New England to raise cash for 
his family’s delivery ; and Mrs. John- 
son was purchased of the savages for 
seven hundred livres, by the M. 
Duquesne who already had possession 
of the sister. 

It would certainly seem as though 
an early deliverance, with little fur- 
ther tribulation, might be counted on 
by this mother and those who had 
been thrust into captivity with her ; 
yet, in one sense of the word, their 
trouble had but just begun. Instant 
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death by the knife, or starvation by 
the wilderness way, did not threaten 
them, but imprisonment, want, long 
separation, and the cruel torture of an 
uncertain fate, were in reserve. 

Mr. Johnson sat out upon his quest 
for aid, on November 12, accompanied 
by two Indian pilots, for whose fidel- 
ity the French commander had made 
himself responsible. He reached AlI- 
bany, where his guides were to await 
his return, while he passed on to Bos- 
ton. The matter of redemption of the 
captives was laid before Governor 
Shirley, who in turn presented it to 
the general assembly. Mr. Johnson 
was immediately granted the sum of 
ten pounds to defray expenses. He 
received no further help from Massa- 
chusetts, and was advised to apply to 
New Hampshire; and when his case 
was there presented, the sum of one 
hundred and fifty pounds was granted ; 
to be applied to the redemption not 
only of the Johnson party, but of such 
other captives as had been taken from 
that province. 

Mr. Johnson had proceeded as far as 
Boston on his return journey, when 
he was laid under positive orders of 
Governor Shirley to proceed no fur- 
ther, because the movements of the 
French in Canada for the invasion of 
New Hampshire and New York, were 
such as to make his return dangerous, 
not only to himself, but to the public 
safety. It was a cruel position in 
which to place him. His parole was 
nearly expired, his word would be 
broken, his credit gone with those 
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who had befriended him, and he could 
not tell what new trouble might not 
ensue. But all efforts to obtain per- 
mission were in vain, and he was 
compelled to face his despairing dis- 
appointment as best he could. 

Meanwhile the penalty of this severe 
order fell upon those who had already 
suffered enough. M. Du Quesne had 
generously made provision for Mrs. 
Johnson and her sister and babe, un- 
til her husband could return. She 
was treated with great civility by the 
French, dined frequently in the first 
families, and received invitations to 
all social gatherings. The lady who 
had purchased her daughter Polly 
from the Indians, kindly returned her 
to the mother’s arms. The babe that 
had been born in the forest was ten- 
derly cared for, and M. Du Quesne 
acted as its godfather when it was 
baptized, and given the name of Louise 
Captive. But when the Indians who 
had expected to guide Mr. Johnson on 
his return, came back without him, all 
this was changed. The change from 
coldness to neglect and from neglect 
to contempt, was noted by the mother ; 
and M. Du Quesne, who supposed 
Johnson had wilfully broken his pa- 
role, refused to advance further 
money for the wife’s support, and 
would not see her face. It was indeed 
a season of hardship—no word from 
her husband, no word from her son. 
With her sister she took a small room, 
and managed to live through the win- 
ter as best she could. 

In April, the Indians again went to 
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Albany, but brought no word of the 
missing Johnson. Darkness increased, 
but she summoned all her resolution, 
and indulged the hope that light 
would come. In June she learned 
that her husband was without the city, 
waiting to come in. He was con- 
ducted in bya file of men, and ex- 
plained to the authorities the cause of 
his delay. But a new governor had 
been sent from France, who knew 
nothing of the conditions under which 
he had set forth, and would not excuse 
the breach of his parole. The bills he 
had brought were protested, and they 
were reduced almost to destitution. 
By July, however, his affairs were in 
a fair way of settlement, when he 
was arrested and thrown into jail. 


On the 22nd, with his wife and two 
younger children he was placed on 
shipboard and sent to Quebec. 

In two days that city was reached, 
and they were conducted to the prison. 
Mrs. Johnson feelingly describes what 


awaited them there. ‘‘This jail was 
a place too shocking for description. 
In one corner sat a poor being, half 
dead with the small-pox; in another 
were some lousy blankets and straw; 
in the center stood a few dirty dishes, 
and the whole presented a scene mis- 
erable to view. The terrors of starva- 
tion and the fear of suffocation in 
filth, were overpowered by the more 
alarming evil of the small-pox, which 
none of us had had. But there was 
no retreat; the first fortnight we 
waited anxiously for the attack of the 
disease, in which time we were sup- 
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ported by a small piece of meat a 
day, which was stewed with some 
rusty crusts of bread,’and brought to 
us in a pail that swine would run 
from.” 

Their fears were realized. Mrs. 
Johnson was taken with the dread dis- 
ease and removed to the hospital. The 
babe, Louise Captive, was put out to 
nurse, but in a few days was returned, 
the woman in charge fearing she 
would not be paid. The father pro- 
ceeded to bold measures—he told her 
to carry it to the Lord Intendant and 
inform him that he must allow her for 
its keeping, or it would be left on his 
door step. She did so; the officer 
smiled at her story, remarked that it 
was ‘‘a pretty little English devil” 
and should not die. He ordered a 
clerk to draw an order for its allow- 
ance, and the woman cared for it until 
October, except for a few days when 
it was down with the small-pox. 

Mr. Johnson and the other child were 
both taken with the disease, but all 
recovered. They all went back to 
prison; in November, Mrs. Johnson 
was very ill of a fever; the cold 
weather came on, and they suffered 
fearfully. The good services of friends 
finally succeeded in their behalf, and 
in January, 1756, they were removed 
to the new civil prison, where they had 
comparative comfort, excellent fare, 
and kind treatment. 

Many interesting incidents were 
crowded into the months that followed; 
not the least was the permission 
granted them to leave the prison on 
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parole, and take lodgings in the town. 
The war was still waging between the 
French and English, and the occa- 
sional arrival of prisoners kept them 
informed of news from home. A ray 
of light came at last—they were to go 
to England, and be there exchanged 
for French prisoners in English hands ; 
a joy tempered by deep sorrow when 
it was finally decreed that Mrs. John- 
son, her sister, and the two youngest 
children alone could go. On July 20, 
1757, they set sail, and on the rgth of 
August dropped anchor in the harbor 
of Old Plymouth. 

Mrs. Johnson made many friends in 
England, and when her story was 
known, a purse was made up for her, 


and arrangements made for her return 
to America; and, to shorten a story 
that might well be told in full, on the 
11th of December she set foot in New 
York, after an absence from her own 
country of three years, three months 


and eleven days. Her sister, the clild 
Polly, and the babe Captive were with 
her. 

The fate of the remaining captives 
of that memorable night of alarm, may 
be as briefly related. Mr. Labarree 
had made his escape from the French, 
andreached New York only a few days 
before Mrs. Johnson’s arrival. Johnson 
had also been exchanged, and was 
united to his wife a few days later—a 
memorable New Year to them both 
was January 1, 1758. Mr. Farnsworth 
was stilla prisoner, but his return home 
came a short time later. 

Mrs. Johnson lived many years after- 
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wards, and in 1798, when the colonies, 
by the aid of the French arms against 
which they were now contending— 
had compassed their independence and 
became one ofthe nations of the earth, 
she related in detail the story which 
has been briefly outlined above. And 
from that story we will learn the sub- 
sequent fate of those whose fortunes 
we have so far followed. 

‘Mr. Johnson, in a few days after 
our reunion, sat out for New York, to 
adjust his Canada accounts. But on 
his journey he was persuaded by Gov. 
Pownal to take a captain’s commission 
and join the forces bound for Ticon- 
deroga; where he was killed on the 
8th of July following. In October, 
1758, I was informed that my son Syl- 
vanus was at Northampton, sick of a 
scald. I hastened to the place, and 
found him in a deplorable situation ; 
he was brought there by Major Put- 
nam, afterwards Gen. Putnam, with 
Mrs. How and her family, who had re- 
turned from captivity. The town of 
Northampton had taken charge of him. 
When I found him he had no recollec- 
tion of me, but after some conversa- 
tion, he had some confused ideas of 
me, but no remembrance of his father. 
Itwas four years since I had seen 
him ; he was then eleven years old; 
during his absence he had entirely for- 
gotten the English language, spoke a 
little broken French, but was perfect in 
Indian. He had been with the sav- 
ages three years and one year with 
the French ; but his habits were some- 
what Indian. I carried him to Lan- 
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caster, where he lived a few years 
with Col. Aaron Willard. 

“My daughter Susanna, was still in 
Canada, but as I had the fullest as- 
surances that every attention was paid 
to her education by her three mothers, 
I felt less anxiety than I otherwise 
might have done.” At a later date, the 
child was returned to her. ‘While I 
rejoiced at again meeting my child, 
whom I had not seen for above five 
years, I felt extremely grateful to the 
Misses Jaissons for the affectionate at- 
tention they had bestowed on her. As 
they had received her as their child, 
they had made their affluent fortune 
subservient to her best interest. To 
give her the accomplishments of a 
polite education had been their princi- 
pal care; she hadcontracted an ardent 
love for them which will never be ob- 
literated. My daughter did not know 
me at her return, and spoke nothing 
but French ; my son spoke Indian, so 
that my family was a mixture of na- 
tions. 

“During the four years of my 
widowhood, I was in quite an unset- 
tled condition ; sometimes receiving 
my children who were returning from 
captivity, and at others settling the es- 
tate of my deceased husband. In Oc- 
tober, 1759, I moved to Charlestown, 
and took possession of my patrimony, 
consisting of a house which Col. Whit- 
ing had generously assisted my 
mother in building. In co-partnership 
with my brother, Moses Willard, I kept 
a small store. 

“By Mr. Johnson [had seven children 
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—two sons and a daughter died in in- 
fancy. Sylvanus now lives in Charles- 
town. Susanna married Capt. Samuel 
Wetherbee, and has been the mother 
of fifteen children, among which were 
five at two births. Polly married Col. 
Timothy Bedel of Haverhill—died in 
August, 1789. Captive married Col. 
George Kimball. 

“In the year 1762, I married Mr. 
John Hastings, my present husband. 
By him I have had seven children. I 
have had thirty-nine grandchildren, 
and four great grandchildren. 

‘“‘T am now in the winter of life, and 
feel sensibly the effects of old age. I 
live on the same spot where the In- 
dians took us from in 1754, but the face 
of nature has so changed, that old sav- 
age fears are all vanished. ‘The sav- 
ages are driven beyond the lakes, and 
our country has no enemies. The 
gloomy wilderness, that forty years 
ago secreted the Indians and the beast 
of prey has vanished, and the thrifty 
farm smiles in its stead. The Sundays 
that were then employed in guarding 
a fort, are now quietly devoted to wor- 
ship. The tomahawk and scalping 
knife have given place to the sickle 
and plough-share, and _ prosperous 
husbandry now thrives where the ter- 
rors of death once chilled us with fear. 

“ My numerous progeny often gather 
around me to hear the sufferings once 
felt by their aunt or grandmother, and 
wonder at their magnitude. My 
daughter Captive still keeps the dress 
she appeared in when brought to my 
bedside by the French nurse, and often 
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refreshes my memory with past scenes, 
when showing to her children. These 
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things yield a_ kind of melancholy 
pleasure.” 


James Harrison KEnneDy. 


ST. CATHARINE CREE. 


“Cree” is an abbreviation of 
‘‘Christ,” and the church instead of 
being St. Catharine’s Christ Church is 
commonly referred to as ‘‘ The Cree.” 
It is one of the oldest and quaintest 
churches in London, and is situated in 
Leadenhall street. 

St. Catharine, to whom the church 
is dedicated, was a Christian Virgin, 


who was persecuted in the fourth cen- 
tury for the principles which she pro- 
fessed, and the legends say that she 
was placed between wheels, to which 


were fastened knives and _ sword- 
blades, with the intent that she might 
be lacerated and crushed to death; 
but that the wheels miraculously broke 
and the knives being scattered, 
wounded her enemies. 

The exact period of the foundation 
of this church is unknown, but it goes 
back to the remote past and is cele- 
brated, first, for its being the place 
where during the seventeenth century, 
those singular and ludicrous plays 
known as ‘‘Passion” and ‘‘ Miracle,” 
“ Moralities” and ‘‘ Mysteries” plays 
were produced. These plays are said 
to owe their origin to this fact: At 
that time the strolling minstrels, buf- 
foons and jugglers, who frequented 


the periodical fairs or marts, drew the 
attention of the people away from the 
church, and they became dissolute and 
neglected all the services of the church. 
The clergy exerted all of their powers 
to suppress them, without effect. They 
then altered their course and endeav- 
ored by representing in the churches 
and elsewhere, certain Scriptural 
events to turn the fondness of the peo- 
ple for dramatic exhibitions to a good 
account, ‘‘ inasmuch as they supposed 
that these representations would im- 
press the leading events in sacred his- 
tory on the minds of the beholders 
and tend to render them more pious.” 

Fitzstephens, who wrote a descrip- 
tion of the Metropolis about the end of 
the twelfth century, speaks of them 
saying, that London, in the place of 
mere theatrical shows, has ‘‘ Holy 
plays,” representations of miracles 
wrought by saints, and instances of 
constancy displayed by martyrs—and 
all writers agree that among the earliest 
places in modern times where these 
displays took place was in the Church 
of St. Catherine’s Cree. 

These representations by the ec- 
clesiastics, however, caused so much 
scandal that they were finally forbid- 
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den and prohibited by a proclamation 
of Bishop Bonnerin 1542—but they did 
not cease, although they were some- 
what disguised by the introduction of 
what they called “mysteries” and 
‘* moralities” in which the Virtues and 
Vices were personified for the purpose 
of inculcating some moral truth or 
stimulating to goodness, and from this 
the transition to historical personages, 
and the events of every day life was 
easy. 

These ‘‘ Moralities” were played by 
companies of actors, who travelled 
from place to place, and fitted up 
scaffolds or stages for their purposes, 
either in some public thoroughfare or 
in the church yards. The Register of 
St. Catherine Cree shows this entry, 


«‘Receyved of Hugh Grymes for lycens 
given to certen players to playe their 
enterludes in the church-yarde from 


the feast of Easter, An D’ni, 1565, 
untyl the feaste of Saint Mychaell 
Tharchangell next comynge every 
holydays to the use of the parysshe, 
the some of 27. s and 8. d.”, 

Among the most striking exhibitions 
which took place were: ‘‘The 
Nativity,” “The Passion,” ‘‘ The Cruci- 
fixion,”” ‘‘The Resurrection,” ‘‘ The 
Killing of the Innocents” ‘‘The Shep- 
herds feeding their Flocks by Night,” 
and ‘‘The Descent into Hell.” These 
were not only presented by the ec- 
clesiastics, but some of the leading 
Guilds, such as the ‘‘Paynters and 
Glaziers” and ‘‘ Goldsmiths,” and by 
the Cooks and Inn Keepers. These 
things all conspired to give the people 
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a taste for the drama, and by the time 
Shakspeare appeared in England, this 
taste not only pervaded the masses 
but took possession of the Court, and 
for years ruled supreme. 

Indeed, it is no wonder that the 
drama attained such prominence as it 
did in England, when we consider that - 
it had been for ages under the patron- 
age of both the church and State, and 
was finally illustrated by sucha genius 
as that of Shakspeare, to say nothing 
of the innumerable host of lesser 
lights. 

The next thing that St. Catharine 
Cree is distinguished for, is its being 
the place where Archbishop Laud, 
when he came to dedicate this church 
after ithad been overhauled and re- 
paired, performed those fantastic and 
dangerous ceremonials which con- 
tributed to bring him to the scaf- 
fold. 

The third is for the gorgeous display 
which annually takes place when the 
‘Flower Sermon” is preached, and 
the very picturesque and interesting 
ceremonial is gone through, by both 
priest and people. Itoccurs:on White 
Monday, and at that time the church 
blooms with flowers and is ornamented 
in the most profuse manner from top 
to bottom. 

The choir, altar, and pulpit, and 
every nook and corner and crevice, 
are adorned with flowers—and every- 
body that attends is decked with 
flowers. We were told by one who had 
been fortunate enough to gain access 
to the church on that occasion, that it 
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surpassed anything that he ever beheld, 
and came as near Paradise as the hand 
of man could make it. 

A word now in regard to Laud. 
Laud is so identified with the Estab- 
lished Church, and is such a represen- 
tative character that his history is very 
interesting, and we sought out his 
church especially to look upon it and 
ponder over its history. Ofall the 
prelates of the Anglican Church, Laud, 
as Macaulay says, “had departed 
farthest from the principles of the Re- 
formation and drew nearest to Rome. 
His theology was more remote than 
even that of the Dutch Armenians from 
the theology of the Calvinists. His 


passion for ceremonies, his reverence 
for holidays, vigils and sacred places, 


his ill-concealed dislike of the mar- 
riage of ecclesiastics, the ardent and 
not altogether disinterested zeal with 
which he asserted the claims of the 
clergy to the reverence of the laity, 
would have made him an object of 
aversion to the Puritans, even if he 
had used only legal and gentle means 
to attain his ends. But his under- 
standing was narrow and his com- 
merce with the world small.” 

His characteristics—portrayed by the 
most skillful hand of the age—show a 
mean forehead, pinched features, and 
eyes that peer like a ferret. ‘‘They 
mark him out as a lower kind of Saint 
Dominic, differing from the fierce and 
gloomy enthusiast who founded the 
Inquisition, as we might imagine the 
familiar imp of a spiteful witch to dif- 
fer from an archangel of darkness,” He 


is the typical High Church-man and 
Ritualist. Charles the I. gave over to 
him the ecclesiastial administration of 
his kingdom. He became the leading 
spirit in the Star Chamber and Court 
of High Commission. He was for con- 
victing everybody that came before 
him, and seemed to revel in the hu- 
miliation and agony of his foes. He 
voted fines that amounted to absolute 
confiscation, and added mutilation, 
slitting of ears and nose, and pillory, 
and perpetual imprisonment. He 
hated the Puritans with an intensity 
that knew no bounds, and he under- 
took to annihilate and extinguish 
them. “They were prosecuted with 
cruelty worthy of the Holy Office. 
They were imprisoned; they were 
whipped ; their ears were cut off ; their 
noses were slit; their cheeks were 
branded withred hot iron. But the 
cruelty of the oppressor could not tire 
out the fortitude of the victims. The 
mutilated defenders of liberty came 
back with undiminished resolution of 
their glorious infamy, and manfully 
presented the stumps of their ears to 
be grubbed out by the hangman’s 
knife.” Laud took a special aversion 
to Lillburne and one Prynne, and 
abused and maltreated these men in 
the most shocking manner, but he 
could never subdue either of them. 
William Prynne was among the most 
picturesque and bitter enemies of Laud- 
ism, and had earned the soubriquet of 

‘‘That grand Scripturient paper spiller, 

That endless, needless, margin filler, 

So strangely tossed from post to pillar.” 
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For his contumacy, he had been 
under Laud shockingly mutilated on 
the pillory, and he was worn with im- 
prisonment. There was something 
preternatural in his vitality and indus- 
try—“a ghoul-like creature with a 
scarred and mutilated face, his twice 
cropped ears hidden under a woolen 
cowl or night cap, lonely among his 
books and papers at Lincolns’ Inn, 
having no regular meals, but now and 
then munching bread and taking ale. 
He wrote two hundred and fifty books 
and pamphlets that were to form the 
long ink track of his total life.” 

His associate was John Lilburne, 
and they croaked eternally together. 
Both had suffered at the hands of 
-Laud unspeakable horrors, but Prynne 
was implacable and kept his eye on 
Laud like that of a basilik. Masson 
says, ‘‘Among all the sectards to 
which the seventeenth century gave 
birth, John Lilburne was the most un- 
tameable and utterly pugnacious.” 
Henry Marten said ‘‘if only John Lil- 
burne were left in the world then John 
would quarrel with Lilburne and Lil- 
burne with John. Desperately honest 
and earnest, utterly impracticable, 
heroically intrepid, obstinate to ‘the 
last degree, his almost unceasing 
vociferations through the whole time 
of the Civil War are discord thrice 
over among all discord.” 

When scarcely more than a boy he 
had been whipped at the cart’s tail by 
the command of the Star Chamber, 
then pilloried. While on the pillory 
he had harangued and distributed 
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tracts until gagged and bound; then he 
stamped with his feet. His brother 
became later one of Cromwell’s favorite 
officers ; still another brother had died 
on the field among the Ironsides. 
John himself had fought his way up 
to be lieutenant colonel of dragoons 
at Marston Moor, where he was very 
brave. Cromwell urged him to take a 
command in the new model, but he 
preferred a position outside of every- 
thing, a sleepless, implacable fanatic. 

Laud’s cruelty and ferocity engen- 
dered a hatred among all classes of 
society, and when the time came for 
him to give an account of his steward- 
ship he found himself without a friend 
to aid or assist him. 

Prynne took note of every act of his 
life, and followed him with the scent of 
a sleuth hound, and never left him 
until his head rolled from the block. 

St. Catherine Cree was an old church 
and stood through many generations. 
It was repaired in 1628, and used for 
a while, but as soon as Laud found 
this out he interdicted its use until he 
consecrated itanew. He appointed the 
16th of January, 1620, to perform 
that service. 

Prynne, with his slit nose, was on 
hand and took note of all that he did, 
and it was Prynne’s evidence, at least 
his version of what took place, sub- 
stantiated by other evidence, that con- 
tributed largely, as we have said, to 
the destruction of Laud. Prynne says, 
“when the bishop approached near 
the communion table, he bowed his 
nose very near the ground some six or 
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seven times ; then to the second, third 
and fourth corners, bowing at each 
corner three times, but when he came 
to the side of the table where the bread 
and wine was, he bowed himself seven 
times ; and then after the reading of 
many prayers by himself and his two 
fat chaplains (which were with him 
and all this while were upon their 
knees by him in their surplices, hoods 
and tippets) he himself came near the 
bread, which was cut and laid in a 
fine napkin, and then he gently lifted 
up one of the corners of the said nap- 
kin, peeping into it till he saw the 
bread (like a boy that peeped into a 
bird’s nest in a bush) and presently 
clapped it down again and flew back 
a step or two, and then bowed very 
low three times toward it and the 
table. When he beheld the bread then 
he came near and opened the napkin 
and bowed as before; then he laid his 
hand upon the gilt cup, which was 
full of wine with a cover upon it; so 
soon as he pulled the cup a little 
nearer to him, he let the cup go, flew 
back and bowed again three times 
toward it; then he came near again 
and, lifting up the cover of the cup, 
peeped into it; and seeing the wine 
he let fall the cover on it again and 
flew nimbly back and bowed as before. 
After these and many other apish 
antics and gestures, he himself  re- 
ceived and then gave the sacrament 
to some principal men only, they de- 
voutly kneeling near the table; after 
which, more prayers being said, this 
scene and interlude ended. 
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It is seldom that the consecration 
ceremonies of a church ever resulted 
in death, but in this case Prynne’s 
description of them in the House of 
Commons on the day of Laud’s peril 
were sufficient to procure his convic- 
tion, and he died on the scaffold. 

It is no wonder that after the lapse 
of over two hundred years it should 
be thought necessary to dispel the 
gloom that surrounds this church by 
annually dressing it with flowers and 
filling it with the odor of sanctity 
from heaven rather than relying upon 
the ‘‘antics” of such a martinet as 
Laud. 

The church building itself displays 
a-strange mixture of Gothic and Greek 
architecture, and is quite picturesque. 
The east window is square headed ; 
Corinthian columns support a cleres- 
tory, and the groined ceiling is coarse 
and ugly. The chief monument in this 
church is to Nicholas Throgmorton, 
the father-in-law of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who in Mary’s time defended himself 
against a false accusation of treason 
with such amazing skill and ability. 
as to have almost immortalized him in 
the State Trials. 

There is no place to study English 
history like that of a churchyard, and 
right here is an example. Let us de- 
vote a few minutes to a consideration 
of the life of this great man who takes 
us back to the days of Bloody Mary, 
to Elizabeth, to Raleigh, Lord Buleigh 
and Bacon. We are indebted to the 
State Trials “ which contain the most 
frightful record of baseness and de- 
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pravity that is extant in the world” 
for a true account of his most wonder- 
ful defense and ‘‘ fight for his life.” 

Sir Nicholas Throckmorten was the 
son of a Papist who had refused to 
take the oath of supremacy, and had 
been imprisoned in the Tower of Henry 
VIII. Nicholas, his son, a Protestant, 
appointed server to the burly tyrant, 
had fought by the King’s side in 
France. During the reign of Edward 
VI. Throckmorten distinguished him- 
self at the battle of Pinkie, and was 
knighted by the young king, who 
made him Under-Treasurer of the 
mint. At Edward’s death Throck- 
morten sent Mary’s goldsmith to in- 
form her of her accession. Though 


no doubt firmly attached to Princess 


Elizabeth, Throckmorten took no pub- 
lic part in the Wyatt rebellion; yet, 
six days after his friend Wyatt’s execu- 
tion, Throckmorton was tried for con- 
spiracy to kill the queen. 

The trial itself is so interesting as a 
specimen of intellectual energy, that 
we subjoin a scene or two :— 

Sergeant Stamford—Methinks that 
things which others have confessed, 
together with your own confession, 
will weigh shrewdly. But what have 
you to say as to the rising in Kent, 
and Wyatt’s attempt against the 
Queen’s royal person iu her palace? 

Chief Justice Bromley—Why do you 
not read to him Wyatt's accusation, 
which makes him a sharer in his 
treason ? 

‘Sir R. Southwell—Wyatt has griev- 
ously accused you, and in many things 
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which have been confirmed by others. 

Sir N. Throckmorton — Whatever 
Wyatt said of me in hopes to save his 
life, he unsaid it at his death; for, 
since I came into the hall, I heard one 
say, whom I do not know, that Wyatt 
on the scaffold cleared not only the 
Lady Elizabeth and the Earl of Devon- 
shire, but also all the gentlemen in the 
Tower, saying none of them knew 
anything of his commotion, of which 
number I take myself to be one. 

Sir N. Hare—Nevertheless, he said 
that all he had written and confessed 
before the Council was true. 

Sir N. Throckmorton—Nay, sir, by 
your patience, Wyatt did not say so; 
that was Master Doctor's addition. 

Sir R. Southwell—It seems you have 
good intelligence. 

Sir N. Throckmorton—Almighty God 
provided this revelation for me this 
very day, since I came hither; for I 
have been in close prison for eight 
and fifty days, where I could hear 
nothing but what the birds told me 
who flew over my head. 

Sergeant Stamford told him the 
judges did not sit there to make dispu- 
tations, but to declare the law; and 
one of those judges (Hare) having 
confirmed the observation by telling 
Throckmorton he had heard both the 
law and the reason, if he could but 
understand it, he cried out passionate- 
ly: ‘‘O merciful God! O eternal 
Father! who seest all things, what 
manner of proceedings are these? To 
what purpose was the Statute of Re- 
peal made in the last Parliament, 
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where I heard some of you here pres- 
ent, and several others of the Queen’s 
learned counsels grievously inveigh 
against the cruel and bloody laws of 
Henry VIII., and some laws made in 
the late King’s time? Some termed 
them Draco’s laws, which were written 
in blood ; others said they were more 
intolerable than any laws made by 
Dionysius or any other tyrant. Ina 
word, as many men, so many bitter 
names and termsthoselaws. * * * 
Let us now but look with impartial 
eyes, and consider thoroughly with 
ourselves, whether you, as the judges, 
handle the statute of Edward III. with 
your equity and constructions, we are 
not now in a much worse condition 


than when we were yoked with those 


cruel laws. Those laws, grievous and 
captious as they were, yet had a very 
property of laws, according to St. 
Paul's description, for they admonished 
us, and discovered our sins plainly to 
us; and when a man is warned he is 
half armed; but these laws, as they 
are handled, are very baits to catch 
us, and only prepared for that pur- 
pose. They are no laws at all, for at 
first sight they assure us that we are 
delivered from our old bondage, and 
live in more security; but when it 
pleases the higher powers to call any 
man’s life and sayings in question, then 
there are such constructions, interpre- 
tations, and extensions reserved to the 
judges and their equity, that the party 
tried, as I am now, will find himself 
in a much worse case than when those 
cruel laws were in force. But I re- 
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quire you, honest men, who are to 
try my life, to consider these things. 
It is clear these judges are inclined 
rather to the times than to the truth, 
for their judgments are repugnant to 
the law, repugnant to their own prin- 
ciples and repugnant to the opinions 
of their godly and learned predeces- 
sors.” Itis a source of great rejoic- 
ing to us to say that in spite of all 
the efforts of his enemies, this gentle- 
man escaped the scaffold, and lived to 
enjoy happier times. 

Here in this church lies buried the 
famous Hans Holbein, who was born 
at Bazil, Switzerland, and who painted 
‘‘Qur Saviour’s Passion, ‘‘the Dance 
of the Peasants” and ‘‘Dance of 
Death,” and many other quaint and 
curious paintings that are known the 
world over. 

He was a contemporary of Eras- 
mus, who was a great admirer of his 
talents. He was persuaded bya friend 
to leave Switzerland for the court of 
Henry VIII. In his journey he 
stopped some days at Strasburg 
where he solicited employment, but 
he was refused unless he could demon- 
strate his ability to draw and paint. 
He accordingly finished a piece with 
great care, and painted a fly on the 
most conspicuous part of it, after which 
he withdrew privily in the absence of 
his master, and pursued his journey. 
When the painter returned home, he 
was astonished at the beauty and ele- 
gance of the drawing, and especially 
at the fly, which upon his first casting 
his eye upon it, he so far took for a 
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real fly, that he endeavored to remove 
it with his hand. He sent all over the 
city for his journeyman who was now 
missing; but after many inquiries 
found that he had been thus deceived 
by the famous Holbein. After almost 
begging his way to England, he found 
an easy admittance to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Sir Thomas More, having 
brought with him Erasmus’ picture 
and letters recommendatory from him 
to that great man. Sir Thomas re- 
ceived him with joy, and kept him in 
his house for two or three years, dur- 
ing which he drew Sir Thomas 
picture, and many of his friends 


and relations. 
He was employed by Henry VIII., 
who became his patron, and he painted 


his portrait and that of Henry VIL, 
Anne of Cleves, and many others of 
the royal blood. 

One anecdote is told of Holbein 
which is very interesting. 

After he had become the protege of 
Henry VIII., a nobleman of the first 
quality wanted one day to see him 
when he was. drawing a figure from 
life. Holbein begged his lordship to 
defer the honor of his visit to another 
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day, which the nobleman taking for 
an affront, came and broke open the 
door and rudely went up-stairs. Hol- 
bein hearing a noise left his chamber, 
and meeting the lord at his door, fell 
into a violent passion and pushed him 
backwards, from the top of the stairs 
to the bottom. Considering, however, 
immediately after, what he had done, 
he escaped from the tumult he had 
raised and made the best of his way 
to the King. The nobleman, much 
hurt, though not so much as he pre- 
tended, was there soon after him; 
and upon opening his grievance, the 
King ordered Holbein to ask pardon 
for his offci:ce. But this only irritated 
the noble:nan the more, who would 
not be satiscd with less than his life, 
upon which the King sternly replied: 
‘“My lord, you have not now to do 
with Holbein, Lut with me; whatever 
punishment you may contrive by way 
of revenge against him shall assured- 
ly be inflicted upon yourself ; remem- 
ber, pray my lord, that I can, when- 
ever I please, make seven lords of 
seven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
one Holbein even of seven lords.” 
ELLioT ANTHONY. 
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BISHOP BEDELL. 


Tue Right Rev. Gregory Thurston 
Bedell, D.D., third Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of Ohio, was born at Hudson, 
New York, on the 27th of August, 
A. D. 1817, the only son of the Rev. 
Gregory Townsend and Penelope 
Thurston Bedell. The father of Bishop 
Bedell was a man of mark, a clergy- 
man of rare abilities and thorough 
consecration to his work, who died in 
1834, rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, in the forty-first year of 
his age. He was never physically 
robust and yet ‘‘he sustained an 
amount of work which would have 
seemed remarkable in any man, and 
in him was marvelous.” In Dr. 
Sprague’s ‘‘Annals of the American 
Episcopal Pulpit,” there is a long let- 
ter concerning Dr. Bedell, written by 
Bishop McIlvaine. The likeness be- 
tween the father and the son is cer- 
tainly remarkable, for much of this 
letter is simply a good description of 
the saintly Bishop of Ohio. Take 
such words as these: “He was in- 
debted for his ability to get through so 


The above admirable sketch of Bishop 
Bedell is taken substantially from ‘The Ken- 
yon Book,” by Rev. Dr. William B. Bodine, 
whose long acquaintance with the Bishop 
allows him to speak as by authority. 


much with so little wear of mind to his 
eminent habit of order and system. 
That habit appeared in all things—the 
smallest and the greatest. All were 
timed and placed, and came and went 
in rank and file, and a system once 
adopted was kept.” So again, “He 
was the miner that always found gold, 
and knew how to use it for the good 
of men. He had great skill and power 


in communicating—what he possessed 


in his own mind he could impart ; 
what he saw he could make others 
see. He would place it in a light so 
distinct, with such precision of lan- 
guage and felicity of illustration, in 
such simplicity and often so beauti- 
fully, as to make him not only intelli- 
gible to the meanest capacity, but ex- 
ceedingly interesting and engaging to 
all.” And so again, “You know he 
wasa very popular preacher, that is he 
drew a crowded congregation. But 
there was nothing like aiming at popu- 
lar effect—no departure from simplic- 
ity, dignity, soberness, or faithful- 
ness, nothing to please men, except as 
they were well pleased with what was 
well pleasing to God. The way of 
salvation, with all its connected 
verities; the work of grace in the 
heart and its counterfeits, how well 
he knew them, There was frequently 
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a genuine eloquence in his preaching, 
often a very moving pathos as well in 
manner and word as in thought; al- 
ways great impressiveness of speech 
and manner. His appearance in the 
pulpit was much in his favor. * * * 
Add to these things a voice which was 
capable of great effect, and was man- 
aged with peculiar skill, exceedingly 
clear and distinct in its utterances, 
and giving great expression to his 
thoughts, and then a delivery so grave 
and yet so animated, so quiet and yet 
so forcible, so self-possessed and yet 
so under the power of the great 


themes he preached on; a delivery 


which so perfectly fitted the style of 
his discourses, and so exactly exhibited 
himself.” And so, still again, “To a 
naturally bland, kind, and cheerful 
spirit, his lively piety imparted an ex- 
pression of serene enjoyment, which, 
associated as it always was with the 
seriousness becoming his high voca- 
tion, and the culture and intelligence 
of the well-educated gentleman, ren- 
dered him as acceptable and influen- 
tial when he met his people at their 
homes as when they met him in his 
pulpit.” 

Bishop Bedell was an infant when 
his parents removed to Fayetteville, 
N. C., in 1818. He was less than five 
years old when, in 1822, they re- 
moved to Philadelphia. When he was 
still quite a lad he was sent to Dr. 
Muhlenberg’s school, at Flushing, 
Long Island, where he remained until 
he entered Bristol Coliege, from which 
he was graduated in 1836. This col- 


lege was located at Bristol, on the 
Delaware, a few miles above Phila- 
delphia. In 1835 Dr. Stephen H. 
Tyng wrote concerning it: ‘‘ From its 
present course and prospects it may 
be looked upon with very great justice 
and reason, as likely to exercise more 
valuable and extensive influence upon 
the character of the Episcopal church 
than any other institution which is 
connected with it; and the ardent de- 
sires and expectations of Dr. Bedell 
and those who united with him in its 
establishment, promise to be even 
more than realized in its ultimate 
efficiency and worth.” 

Notwithstanding these hopeful 
words this college died in infancy. 
Several letters of Dr. Bedell to his son 
are published in his memoir. In 
these letters are to be found such 
golden words as these: ‘Nothing 
could give your father and mother 
greater delight than to know that 
their beloved and only son was grow- 
ing up to be a child of God. It 
would be of little cougequence to us 
to have you a great or learned man, 
if we should find you careless about 
God and indifferent to the salvation of 
your own soul. What we want you 
to be, and what we most sincerely 
pray that you may be, is agood man, 
loving and serving God. Nothing 
would be more grateful to my feel- 
ings than the idea that at some tuture 
day you would be prepared for the 
high and responsible duties of the 
ministry.” 

The good father died while the son 
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was yet a schoolboy, but the desire of 
his heart was to be gratified. His son 
was graduated from the Theological 
Seminary at Alexandria, Va., and 
immediately afterward, on the 19th of 
July, A. D. 1840, was ordained deacon 
in St. Andrew’s church, Philadelphia, 
by his great uncle, Bishop Moore. - He 
was ordained presbyter by the same 
venerable Prelate, on the 2zgth of 
August, A. D. 1843, .. very interest- 
ing account of this ‘c.icr ordination is 
printed in Bishop Hen<*:awe’s Memoirs 
of Bishop Moore. 

The youthful deaccn went to work 
at once at West Chester, Pa. He re- 
mained in charge of his first parish 
for three years, and then accepted a 
call to the rectorship of the Church of 
Manton 


the Ascension, New York. 
Eastburn had just resigned this parish 
to accept the Episcopate of Massa- 


chusetts. It was a strong parish, but 
became still stronger under the rector- 
ship of Gregory Thurston Bedell. In- 
deed, it came to be regarded as one of 
the model ‘parishes of the country, 
thoroughly organized and zealous in 
all good works. The statistics of the 
year 1858-5sqg show contributions 
amounting to over fifty thousand dol- 
lars. In 1859 Dr. Bedell resigned the 
charge of this parish to accept the 
duties of assistant Bishop in Ohio, 
after sixteen years of happy and most 
useful labor. He was consecrated 
Bishop during the General Conven- 
tion which was held in Richmond, 
Va., in October, 1859, at the same 
time and place with his old school 
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friend, Bishop Odenheimer, and Bis- 
hops Gregg and Whipple. Bishop 
MclIlvaine welcomed him most lov- 
ingly, and for thirteen years they 
worked together as bishops, ‘‘ easily, 
lovingly, deferently, without a jar or 
jealousy.” This is Bishop MclIlvaine’s 
testimony. Bishop Bedell’s is equally 
clear and strong. ‘‘ My assistantship 
has been an uninterrupted source of 
enjoyment. Every interview with 
Bishop MclIlvaine has been instruct- 
ive; every letter from him has been 
an encouragement; every hour of my 
association with him has been an en- 
joyment.” ‘‘I have no anxieties,” said 
Bishop Mcllvaine, ‘‘ Bedell is a loving 
son.” 

Bishop Mcllvaine died in March, 
1873, when Bishop Bedell became his 
successor. In 1874 the old diocese 
was divided, Bishop Bedell electing 
the northern portion, which retains the 
old name of Diocese of Ohio. For 
fifteen years he led his flock gently 
as sole diocesan. At the time of his 
consecration his old school father, 
Dr. Muhlenberg, wrote to him and to 
Bishop Odenheimer, two of his boys, 
in verse. Among other things he 
said: 

‘¢ The church needs Bishops who can preach 
As well as rule their flocks and teach. 

Like Paul, then, preach, nor aught beside 
Christ Jesus and Him crucified.” 

Bishop Bedell has been faithful to 
this charge. . 

In the years of his strength he de- 
livered three strong charges to his 
clergy which were printed. Many of 
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his sermons also have been pub- 
lished, among the best known of 
which are “ The Age of Indifference,” 
‘‘Episcopacy, Fact and Law,” ‘‘The 
Way of Righteousness, a Railroad 
Sermon,” and ‘‘ The Continuity of the 
Church of God,” which was preached 
in 1886 before the general convention 
in Chicago. He was selected by the 
House of Bishops as their delegate to 
the Venerable Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
upon the occasion of the Centenary 
Commemoration of: the consecration 
of the first Prelate of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, and 
preached the sermon in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on June 18, 1884. This ser- 
mon is also in print. ‘‘The Canter- 
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bury Pilgrimage” is a bound volume 
of letters, charmingly written, giving 
an account of the Lambert Conference 
of 1878 and the Sheffield Church con- 
gress. 

Bishop Bedell’s most important con- 
tribution to theological literature is 
‘‘The Pastor,” a volume of six hun- 
dred pages upon pastoral theology. 
It is inscribed ‘‘To the Memory of 
My Father,” and is a most useful book. 
It has received the highest praise from 
distinguished men both within and 
without the church, and is believed by 
many to be the best book upon the 
subject of which it treats that has been 
written by any clergyman of the Epis- 
copal communion, either in this country 
or the mother church of England. 





ORIGIN OF 


It was during the war between the 
Puritans and the Cavaliers that the air 
was composed and named “Nancy 
Dawson,” which we now sing to the 


words of “Yankee Doodle.” A loyal- 
ist wrote a lyric in derision of Crom- 
well, and adapted it to the air of 
Nancy, or Nanky Dawson—one verse 
of which was: 
Nanky Doodle came to town, 
Riding on a pony ; 
With a feather in his hat 
Upon a macaroni. 


A ‘‘doodle” in the old English dic- 
tionaries, is defined to be ‘‘a sorry, 
trifling fellow,” perhaps the ancestor of 
the modern ‘‘dude,” and the term was 


“YANKEE DOODLE.” 


applied to Cromwell, the prototype of 
Washington, in that sense. ; 

A macaroni was a knot on which the 
feather was fastened. 

A satirical poem, accompanied by a 
caricature of William Pitt, appeared in. 
1760, in which the following-verse oc- 
curs: 

Stamp Act! le diable! dat is de job, sir; 

Dat is de Stiltman’s nob, sir ; 
To be America’s nabob, sir, 
Doodle, noodle, do. 


~The air was known long before the 
revolution in New England, as “ Lydia 
Fisher’s Jig,” one verse of which was: 


Lucy Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it ; 
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Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it. 


A surgeon in the British army, sta- 
tioned at Albany, N. Y., in 1755, com- 
posed a song, also in derision of the 
uncouth appearance of the New Eng- 
land troops assembled there, and called 
it ‘‘Yankey” instead of Nankey Doodle. 
The air became at once popular as 
martial music, and when, in 1768, 
British troops arrived in Boston Har- 
bor, the ‘‘Yankey Doodle tune,” says 
a writer at that time, ‘‘ was the capital 
piece in the band of music at Castle 
William.” 

While the British were yet in Boston, 
after the arrival of Washington at 
Cambridge, in 1775, some poet among 


them wrote the following, which is the 
original Yankee Doodle song of the 
Revolution : 


Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 

Where we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin. 


There was Captain Washington 
Upon a slapping stallion, 

A giving orders to his men: 
I guess there was a million. 


And then the feathers on his hat 
They looked so tarnal fina, 

I wanted pockily to get 
To give to my Jemima. 


And then they had a swampin gun 
As large as log of maple, 

On a deuced little cart— 
A load for father’s cattle. 


And every time they fired it off, 
It took a horn of powder, 

It made a noise like father’s gun, 
Only a nation louder, 


And there I see a cannon shell 
As big as mother’s basin, 
And every time they touched it off 
They scampered like the nation. 
And there I see a little keg, 
Its head was made of leather ; 
They knocked upon it with little sticks, 
To call the folks together. 
And then they’d fife away like fun, 
And play on cornstalk fiddles, 
And some had ribbons red as blood, 
All wound about their middles. 


The troopers, too, would gallop up 
And fire right in our faces ; 

It scared me almost half to death 
To see them run such races. 


It scared me so I hooked it off 
Nor slept as I remember, 

Nor turned about till I got home, 
Locked up in mother’s chamber. 


The air was taken up and played for 
the first time as martial music by the 
Continentals at Bunker Hill, January 
17,1775. Eversince it has been ours. 
Having its origin more than two hun- 
dred years ago in the heart and head 
of one of those ‘‘baser natures which 
came between the pass and fell in- 
censed points of mighty opposites— 
Charles I. and Cromwell,” it passed 
down the current of musical literature 
to become ours by the copyright of 
arms ;—an intended plague upon the 
Puritans and afterwards upon all New 
Englanders—it returned to plague the 
inventors themselves by rising to the 
dignity of being the oldest and most 
popular national air in the history of 
Republican America. 

Henry Dupiry TEETOR. 
Denver, 1891. 
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THE STORY OF A UNION SOLDIER'S CAPTURE AND EXPERIENCES. 


The 1ooth Regiment was organized 
in 1862 at the call of President Lincoln 
for 300,000 more men. At that time I 
was an apprentice boy to Gen. I. R. 
Sherwood, in the office of the Wauseon 
Republican, and holding the respon- 
sible position dubbed among printers 
as “the devil.” The working force of 
the office consisted of the foreman, 
Col. A. B. Smith, and myself. All was 
excitement in that patriotic little town 
of Wauseon. Smith and ‘‘the devil” 
would set up a “take” of copy, and 
then lay down the stick and rush to the 
recruiting office to ascertain if many of 
the town boys were enlisting. It was 
useless for us to try to work, and as 
Gen. Sherwood had enlisted in a Bryan 
company of the 111th Regiment, we 
also attached our names to the enlist- 
ment roll, regardless of the entreaties 
of our junior employer, and left him 
to set his own type and get out the 
paper as best he could. 

The regiment was soon formed, and 
the different companies concentrated at 
Toledo, and went into camp at the 
junction of Cherry street and Colling- 
wood avenue, and on the 8th day of 
September, 1862, in that little apple 
orchard, we were mustered into the 
United States service. The rebel 
army, under Bragg, had entered Ken- 


tucky, and the city of Cincinnati was 
in danger. 

On the morning of the gth we broke 
camp, and as we marched down 
Cherry street to Summit, and to the 
Island House depot, it seemed as 
though every man, woman and child 
in Toledo and Northwestern Ohio had 
thronged upon the line of those streets 
to bid us good-bye. 

One thousand young men were leav- 
ing their homes ; two thirds of whom 
were never to return. We were early 
at. the depot, but had to wait an hour 
for the making up of our train. The 
hotel eating house was located in a 
long shed in the center of the depot, 
and as the morning passenger train 
arrived the shed doors were hoisted, 
and the fat colored gentleman with a 
three-foot gong and bass drum stick 
sounded the call—breakfast, breakfast. 
The boys were not slow to respond to 
the announcement. Before a passen- 
ger could reach the eating house the 
tables were swept clean, and many of 
the One Hundredth went to the front 
with a full stomach. The proprieter, 
Ainger, was loyal, and it was pre- 
sumed he considered it his treat. 

We left Toledo at 10 a. m., arrived 
at Cincinnati about midnight, marched 
over the pontoon bridge to Covington, 
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sleeping on the brick floor in the mar- 
ket house till morning, when genuine 
government rations and 80 rounds of 
ammunition were issued to each man, 
and then we marched up the hill and 
over the heights and into the trenches, 
and received our first introduction to 
Confederates in arms. 

Bragg’s advanced forces menaced 
Covington for about two weeks. After 
the battle of Perryville- he retreated, 
closely followed by the Union army 
till out of Kentucky. From the fal] 
of 1862 till midsummer, 1863, we were 
chiefly employed in letting Basil Duke 
and John Morgan into Kentuckey and 
then chasing them out again. During 


this portion of our service we exper- 
ienced but little of the hardships of 


war. Our colonel, John C. Groome, 
was a Strict disciplinarian. 

We had drill before breakfast, drill 
after breakfast, drill before dinner, and 
drill after dinner. He was also ‘‘one 
of the boys” and periodically would go 
on a strike. On account of one of 
those little affairs. the matter was re- 
ferred to an arbitrary committee and 


John lost his job. Our lieutenant 
colonel was promoted to the com- 
mand. We had already dubbed him 
“Pap,” and in the fullness of his heart 


he allowed the boys more liberties. 
Camp life produces an aggravation 


for foraging. The country and times 
were opportune and the 1ooth was 
generally reckoned to be in it, and 
Pap Slevin was never around the 
camp-kettle to see what the boys were 
preparing. In Southwestern Ken- 
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tucky, the people, who were not in 
the rebel army, were generally in 
sympathy with the South. They 
played Union when our army was 
with them, but aiders of the rebels 
when we withdrew. 

Between the constant see-sawing of 
the two armies they had been pretty 
well stripped of live stock and poul- 
try, etc. While on guard on a large 
plantation near Somerset, the pro- 
prietor came to. the reserve post. He 
was very talkative, and told us of his 
troubles with the rebels. He invited 
Mordica Gorsuch and myself up to his 
house. It being our turn off guard, 
the lieutenant gave us permission to 
go with him. He showed us over the 
place, some calves, a cow and an old 
horse. On entering the barn Mordica 
discovered an old hen hatching a nest 
of eggs in a manger. Noticing our 
discovery he explained that she was 
the only hen left, and with her he ex- 
pected to replenish his brood. We 
thanked him kindly for his hospitality 
and returned to our post. On our ar- 
rival at camp the next morning, 
Mordica unwrapped a chicken. We 
dressed it, and as usual put it in the 
kettle without carving. It was nicely 
boiling when up came the farmer. 
We bade him good morning. The old 
hen was bobbing and diving in the 
boiling water. We kept between him 
and the kettle. He managed to geta 
peep into the pot, and turning witha 
deep drawn sigh, he exclaimed: 
‘Boys, you got her at last!” 

A more concerted action of the 
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armies was now about to be inaugur- 
ated. Our hot-bread, fresh milk and 
chicken diet campaigns were brought 
to a close. General Burnside with the 
gth corp was sent from the Potomac to 
Kentucky, and with the 23rd corps 
the army of the Ohio was formed, and 
Burnside given the command. The 
23rd corps concentrated at Camp Dick 
Rawlinson, and fitted out for the long 
and tedious march across the Cumber- 
land mountains. 

About the middle of August, 1863, 
the army moved. The cattle neces- 
sary for the supply of the troops were 
driven behind the different brigades. 
At night as we halted by the roadside 
the cattle were driven to the head of 
the column, and the boys would count 
the number of lame cows and steers, 
and estimate the amount of fresh beef 
for breakfast. 

Some 22 days of hard marching 
and assisting the artillery up the steep 
bluffs brought us to our objective point, 
the city of Knoxville. The rebels on 
our approach evacuated the town. 
Our cavalry having made a detour to 
the east to intercept their retreat, cap- 
tured two freight trains with . rebel 
stores and the train guards and 
brought them to Knoxville. 

Col. Slevin was assigned the provost 
marshalship of Knoxville, and a por- 
tion of his regiment was detailed for 
provost duty. I was one of the detail. 
I had posted my relief and returned to 
reserve headquarters, when the bal- 
ance of the regiment, under command 
of Maj. E. L. Hayes, came down the 
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street. On inquiry, I learned they 
were going to take one of the freight 
trains and make a reconnoitre toward 
Virginia. Being anxious for the trip, I 
exchanged places with one of our com- 
pany boys who was not feeling well. 
We weresoon under way. Our journey 
that afternoon was more like a Fourth 
of July excursion than a hunt after 
the enemy. The Strawberry. Plains 
valley people were, as a rule, loyal. 
The men had been dogged and con- 
scripted by the rebels. Most of the 
young men had escaped. Leaving 
their families behind, they stole their 
way over the mountains to Kentucky, 
and enlisted in the Union army. 
Greenville was our first stop, and 
the people at the sound of our train 
whistle came to the depot en masse. 
Their great and irrepressible love for 
the national flag seemed to leap into 
new life again. Old men, women 
and children vied with each other in 
welcoming us. They showered us 
with delicious peaches, pies and cake. 
The ladies seized the flag from our 
color bearer and marched up and 
down the depot platform singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and 
other patriotic national songs, and 
some of them were so enthusiastic as 
to kiss its broad stripes. However, 
such luxury to a soldier could not long 
last. We soon pulled out of Green- 
ville, and arrived at Limestone station, 
go miles from. Knoxville, about mid- 
night. Several citizens were at. the 
station, and informed our commander 
that Gen. ‘‘ Mudwall” Jackson, with a 
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brigade of infantry, artillery and cav- 
alry, were encamped at Jonesborough, 
nine miles to the east. Maj. Hayes 
ordered Lieut. Hine and his Company 
H, consisting of 25 men, to remain at 
the station and guard the bridge, and 
with the balance of his command 
proceeded toward Jonesborough. 
When near there he stopped the 
train and deployed his men out on 
picket. At daybreak they advanced 
and drove in the rebel outpost, killing 
two and wounding several of them. 
Finding the rebels in force, he boarded 
the train and started back to Limestone. 
In the meantime our little command at 
the bridge were inclover. Hot bread, 


butter and a barrel of sweet cider had. 
been brought us by the loyal citizens. 


Our picnic was shortly interrupted. 
Looking toward Jonesborough we dis- 
covered a cloud of dust in a road run- 
_ ning through the woods. Lieut. Hine 
ordered us in the block house. A bat- 
talion of rebel cavalry had ridden to 
the rear of Hayes’s command for the 
purpose of cutting off his retreat by 
burning the Limestone bridge. The 
rebel cavalry, finding the bridge 
guarded, halted beyond an elevation 
in a field. 

A major, waving: a white handker- 
chief, approached ; Lieut. Hill stepped 
out of the block-house. The rebel of- 
ficer demanded our surrender, Hine 
ordered him back to his command. 
They did not assault us, but retreated 
at full speed. We followed them a 
short distance and then returued to the 
bridge. They retreated along the road, 
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running parallel with the railroad. 
When about two miles from Lime- 
stone they dismounted and com- 
menced destroying the railroad. 
Hayes’s command, with the train, 
came up tothem. Our men leaped 
out the freight cars, formed a line and 
poured a volley into them. The rebel 
cavalry did not stop to contest the 
majors right of way, and mounting 
hastily, retreated back to their main 
force. 

On Hayes’s arrival at Limestone 
bridge, he disembarked his little com- 
mand and detailed a small guard un- 
der Lieut. Jacquette and sent the train 
with our wounded back to Knoxville. 
Details for picket, which consumed 
about the entire force, were made, 
and doubled quicked out in each direc- 
tion. Scarcely had the train left when 
the rebel infantry came up, advanced 
a strong picket line, and the ball was 
opened. The rebel cavalry rode to 
the right and left of us, waving their 
hats and swinging their sabers. To us 
of the rank and file, it commenced to 
look as though we all should have been 
detailed to guard the train toward 
Knoxville. 

Regiments of infantry were forming 
lines to the east, north and south, and 
the cavalry were closing in on the 
west. A battery was taking position 
to shell us ; about 250 men on the skir- 
mish line, without a reserve, with no 
hopes of reinforcement were now to 
contend against a rebel brigade of in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery. The 
only company kept intact was B, Cap- 
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tain Taylor,and Lieut. Forsyth in com- 
mand. They held thekey to the field, 
a wooded knoll to the south and west 
of the bridge. A rebel regiment of 
dismounted cavalry formed to the 
west of them. The Johnnies took their 
time in making their investment sure. 

At 2 o'clock the skirmishing com- 
menced in all directions. Our men 
were well posted behind trees, stumps 
and fences, and held their skirmishers 
in check for three hours. Major Hayes 
was cool and brave, riding out to the 
skirmish lines on a horse our boys 
captured in the forenoon when they 
brushed the rebel cavalry off the rail- 
road track. At5 o'clock the assault 
was made upon Co. B, which gave 
way, and then the rebel lines advanced 
from all directions, and our little com- 
-mand hastily retreated to the block- 
house at the bridge. In the squad of 
four which I was in, Todd Mack was 
killed and Sergeant Weir wounded in 
the hand while we were hustling for 
the bridge. 

Our men took shelter around the 
bridge abutments and in the block- 
house. The rebel battery was brought 
up closer and opened on us with 6-lb. 
shells. They had the range of the 
block-house and bridge, and to us the 
day was lost. Major Hayes held a 
council with his officers, and then or- 
dered the white flag hoisted. We put 
our gun-barrels in the port holes ‘and 
gave them a twist, dipped our car- 
tridges in atub of water; but soon 
3,0co Confederates with the rebel yell 
were down upon us, and we were 
prisoners. 
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We were treated very kindly by 
rebel officers and soldiers, except in 
one instance ; arebel drew his gun on 
one of our men who had a fancy 
haversack and demanded it. Gen. 
Jackson saw the movement, and pull- 
ing his revolver, and with an oath, 
threatened to shoot any man who at- 
tempted to rob a prisoner. This gave 
us a little hope as to our future treat- 
ment. 

Soon, however, we were out of the 
charge of soldiers and turned over to 
home guards and skulks. We were 
marched to Jonesborough that night 
and placed in the court-house. 

The next day we were placed in 
freight cars and taken to Lynchburgh, 
Va., where we were separated from 
our officers. We remained at Bristol 
afew days. The keeper of that prison 
was a Northern rebel. He took from 
us our blankets, assuring us that we 
would not need them. Our money we 
could keep, as we might find use for it. 
From Lynchburgh we were transported 
to Richmond. 

Our officers having preceded us, 
they had been introduced .to Col. 
Dick Turner, and as we marched down 
the street to Libby prison, Capt. Green 
and Lieut. Forsyth held up to the win- 
dow, in asly way,a piece of paper 
and motioned down to their boots. 
The boys generally took the hint. I 
had a $5 greenback, the last of two 
month’s pay received at Camp Dick 
Robinson. I punched it inside a loaf 
of bread I had purchased on the way 
to Richmond. When inside Libby 
prison, the rebel Turner took charge 
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of us, and made his usual explanatory 
speeeh, assuring us that those who 
voluntarily gave up their money, their 
names would be registered in a book 
they kept for that purpose, and when 
exchanged, “ which would be in a few 
days,” our money would be returned 
to us, but those who did not comply 
with his request, ‘‘their money and 
valuables would be taken away from 
them and confiscated.” There were 
but very few suckers in our squad, and 
all this robber received he had to find. 
When being searched 1 nibbled away 
at the loaf of bread. 

Ihad to turn my pockets out. He 
examined the seams in my clothes, and 
finally turned me up stairs as one 
‘*dead broke.” 

We remained in Libby about two 
weeks, and then were sent over to 
BelleIsland. This prison pen was on 
a low, marshy piece of ground at the 
foot of a bluff and in the neck of the 
James River. It consisted of about 
five acres of ground surrounded by a 
high embankment of earth; on the 
outside the guards patrolled. About 
10,000 Union prisoners were confined 
in this bull pen. It was quite late in 
the afternoon when we were counted 
in. We left Libby just before ration 
time, and arrived on the island just 
after that precious morsel had been is- 
sued. So we had to curb our stom- 
achs in the hopes for the morrow. 
“Fresh Fish,” was the universal 
greeting. We did not see any. We 
looked around and inquired where our 
tents were. 


-We were informed by our men we 
would have to take our turn for tents. 
The last numbered squad was 100, and 
to that we had to assign ourselves. 
The prisoners were all marched out- 
side the pen once a week and counted 
back into squads of 100, 

As 25 to 50 men died each day, and 
were carried out and buried by our 
men, in the course of a few weeks we 
were enabled to getunder cover. The 
tents were old cast off army tents of 
all makes and patterns, rotten and full 
of holes, but they shed the sun anda 
portion of the storm. The first few 
nights on that island were the most 
trying of all the hardships in my three 
years of army service. The soil in 


the prison-pen appeared to be an equal 


mixture of black sand and grey-backs. 
I walked up and down the paths be- 
tween the tents till near morning, fin- 
ally being tired out, without even a 
blanket, and only my arms for a pil- 
low, I laid down upon that soil and 
vermin, and exhausted nature brought 
me a few hours sleep. 

When I awoke the sun was shining 
brightly, and along the paths, and in 
every direction, 1 saw rows of men, 
stripped to the naked skin, with pants 
turned down below their knees, busily 
engaged killing the vermin. 

The prisoner next to me, when I 
awoke, told me to pitch in. From the 
crawling over my body I needed no 
further reminder. 

We obtained water by digging holes 
in the trenches with our tin cups, 
which gave us enough for drinking 
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purposes. The same trenches were 
used at night for the sanitary purposes. 

The prison was commanded by a 
Frenchman named Bissoux, who was 
ably assisted by a sergeant named 
Hyke, and a second tool we dubbed 
‘‘Cockeye.” Hyke was a tall, light 
haired, liverless six-footer, and ‘‘Cock- 
eye” a good representative of the char- 
acter of ‘‘Fagan the Jew.” They had 
been selected for their brutal qualifica- 
tions, and they left no opportunity es- 
cape to display it. 

Nine in the morning and three in the 
afternoon were ration times. Four 


men with a blanket anda water pail 
from each squad of 100 would go out- 
side and bring in 25 one pound loaves 
of coarse ground corn bread, and a 


pail of pea soup. j 

The squad of one hundred were di- 
vided for rations in messes of 25. To 
each mess was given eight loaves of 
bread and a pail of pea soup. The 
sergeant of the mess would carefully 
cut the bread into 25 equal parts. The 
men would form a circle around him 
and see that he did not eat any of the 
crumbs. After he had cut it up and 
laid it out in a row, he would invite 
an inspection as to its division. There 
was always some argument, and small 
pieces taken off one and placed upon 
another piece, thought to be a little 
smaller. One of the mess would then 
step to one side, turn his back to the 
mess. Thesergeant placing his finger 
upon a ration would call out, ‘*Who’s 
this?” The tailsman would call the 
name of the comrade—that was his 
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ration, and no growling was then 
allowed. 

The soup was made from a Southern 
stock pea. Your chance to find one 
of these peas or beans that did not have 
a little black bug in it, would be about 
equal to your drawing a prize in a 
Louisiana lottery, or the finding of a 
four-leaf clover in a farm meadow. 

The bug, however, did not lessen the 
nutriment of the soup. It was about 
the only animal matter in it. 

With this one-fourth allowance of 
food it was boastfully announced by 
the rebel newspapers in Richmond 
that the Yankee prisoners would never 
be able to take the field again. 

Ten thousand men huddled upon 
five acres of ground, with little food, 
a scant supply of water and no fuel, 
some barefoot and without hat or coat, 
with pants frizzled to the knee through 
the cold dreary winter of 1863-4, 
braved this punishmenttill liberated by 
death or exchange.* The rebel officers 
frequently placed signs upon the em- 
bankment. ‘‘ 100 prisoners wanted to 
go over to Richmond and work on 
shoes and harness.” “Plenty: to eat.” 
It was like placing a piece of fresh 
meat before ahungry dog. During 
the entire winter less than a half dozen 
men deserted their country and ac- 
cepted the rebel offer. 

_Kach morning from ten to fifty men 
who had died through the night, were 
carried out and buried in a field to the 
north of the prison pen. You would 
not be surprised when you awoke in 
the morning to find a dead man in 
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your tent, perhaps the one next to you. 

The punishment of prisoners by the 
Belle Island rebel officials would put to 
shame the prison keepers at Siberia. 
One morning they refused to allow the 
dead to be. buried. Twelve of our 
comrades who had died through the 
night were carried out for burial. The 
rebel sergeant ordered them carried to 
the south of the pen and placed upon 
the ground. For three days these 
bodies lay, without covering, in full 
sight of the prisoners. Finally we 
were permitted to go out and bury 
them. Iwas one to perform the task. 

As we picked them up and laid them 
on blankets, we had to shake our 
hands to free them from vermin. 


For the slightest offense the pris- 


oners were tortured titl near dead. 
This rebel Hyke was a fiend incar- 
nate. He had built a high wooden 
saw-horse, the top being an inch sur- 
face. About the only offense was the 
attempt to escape, or when going out 
after rations a prisoner would take 
along a tincup and slyly procure some 
of the skimmings from the bug pea 
soup. If caught atit you were sure to 
ride the horse. 

They were placed astride the horse, 
legs drawn out as tightly as two men 
could draw them and tied to stakes 
driven in the ground, hands tied be- 
hind them to the board and a stick tied 
in their mouths. In this position they 
were tied for hours. Their moans and 
cries to be released would have melted 
the heart of the most fiendish Indian. 
They often begged the guards to shoot 
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them. The guards would frequently 
hesitate to walk their beats, past them, 
being an unwilling witness to such 
fiendish treatment. These prisoners at 
Belle Island were under the eyes of 
Jefferson Davis and Gen. Winder. I 
sawin a telegraph dispatch a few 
weeks ago, that Mrs. Jefferson Davis 
would roast Gen. Miles in her forth- 
coming book, for the irregularity of 
this chief rebel’s toilet, while he was at 
Fortress Monroe prison. 

If for man’s inhumanity to man, 
there shall be “roasting” in the other 
world, the immediate friends of the ex- 
Confederate President are entitled to 
all the enjoyment they may derive 
from the vain hope that he is not already 
in it. 

To those who have not experienced 
it, but little conception can be formed 
as to the suffering endured by a long 
and continuous craving for something 
to eat. The men would eat any food 
they could obtain to stop the gnawing 
appetite. The account in McElroy’s 
‘**Andersonville,” about the eating of 
the dog, to many, no doubt, seems in- 
credible. Haditonly been “a fat bull 
pup,” as he describes it, it would have 
been a little more palatable. I saw 
the dog killed and carved. My mouth 
watered fora piece of the meat. Some 
thirteen prisoners were in the tent near 
the gate where the dog was coaxed in, 
killed and eaten raw. Hishide was 
buried in the ditch near their tent. It 
was near dark when the rebel Sergt, 
Hyke entered the pen, followed by the 
captain's bird dog—a long-haired, lean, 
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lank yellow animal. It was growing 
dusk, and Hyke not feeling safe in the 
prison at that hour, hurried out, forget- 
ting the dog. In the morning Hyke 
demanded the dog, or the man who 
had killed him. The rebels could not 
obtain any information as to who had 
killed the dog. Finally the men who 
had killed the dog voluntarily gave 
themselves up, and were punished by 
being placed upon the wooden horse. 

Four months in this prison had now 
passed. It was mid-winter, cold and 
stormy. I had divided and used all 
my money in extra rations in the first 
two weeks. Since then I had lived 


upon the halt-pound of cornbread and 
two one-half pints of pea soup a day. 
In the morning, whenI crawled out of 


my tent and attempted to walk, I 
would frequently fall to the ground. I 
was in good health, but my legs did 
not have the strength to carry my body. 
The angels of mercy generally hover 
over the needy, oppressed and unfor- 
tunate. They came to us through the 
Soldier’s Ladies Aid Society of Wau- 
seon, who had made up a small box of 
underclothing, and sent it, to the pris- 
oners from Wauseon through Maj. 
Hayes at Libby prison. It was the 
only parcel sent to Union prisoners 
that ever reached its destination. 

Maj. Hayes was permitted, under a 
guard, to deliver itto us. Among the 
articles in the box was a flannel shirt, 
with the name of Mrs. Isaac Springer 
attached, and my name only. That 
shirt, without doubt, saved my life. It 
was not put to the use this Christian 
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‘ could put it to better use. 
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woman designed. I had worn my 
only shirt without washing over four 
months. It was ragged and torn. I 
Taking the 
shirt to Bonny Poier, a shoemaker now 
keeping alittle shop on the street near 
Summit below Cherry, I sold it to 
him for $10 in Confederate money. 
Bonny was making money by running 
“chuck-luck,” a game of throwing 
dice. I had now been in prison long 
enough to get out of the ‘‘ fresh fish” 
class, and asa prisoner, had become a 
veteran. Ihad given up all hopes of 
exchange and looked our fate squarely 
in the face—it was a race for life. 

Taking the money I hurried to my 
tent, got my partner, Alvery Mallory, 
and went out to buy a ration. We 
looked over the market and concluded 
a quarter of a Washington pie had 
the most substance for the money. 
This pie was purely a Southern inven- 
tion—a conglomeration of sweet potato 
and crackers. It was the worst pie 
I ever saw, but I liked it. The price 
was ‘‘1o cents in money or a dollar 
in Confed” for a quarter of a pie. 
Cutting our piece of pie in two, we 
ate it. We concluded that we would 
goin the trade, and endeavor to make 
an extra ration off the well fed and 
new prisoners who were arriving every 
day. 

It-was agreed between Mallory and 
myself that if I could buy the stuff he 
would peddle it. The guards had 
strict orders not to allow a prisoner 
near the bank or talk with them, and 
to shoot any prisoner who violated 
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this order. The guards would bring 
over bread, pies, salt and sugar 
wrapped up in their blankets and at 
night time sell to the prisoners. 

You had to work your acquaintance 
with a guard before he would talk 
with you, and you run a risk of hav- 
ing your head blown off in approach- 
ing them. That afternoon I took a 
stroll along the northern end of the 
pen, looking the guards over carefully. 
I finally came to a gentlemanly-look- 
ing guard, and keeping the proper dis- 
tance from the bank, I walked up and 
down. He finally designed my pur- 
pose and spoke. I asked if he would 
have anything to sell that night. He 
said he had two pounds ofsugar. The 
price was $5 per pound. I agreed to 
take the two pounds at $9, all the 
money I had. At twelve at night he 
came on guard. I was waiting for his 
relief. When the guard had been 
posted I inquired of him if he had the 
sugar; he replied that he had. I 
crawled up the bank and with one 
hand received the sugar, with the 
other handed him the money. The 
next morning Mallory bought a tin 
plate and a tablespoon and taking one- 
half of the sugar posted himself on 
Broadway and Fifth avenue and was 
ready for business, crying out: “ Here’s 
your nice sugar, ro cents in money,or 
a dollar in Confed.” That meant per 
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spoonful. One dollar United States 
currency was worth $10 in Confed- 
erate money. The banks at Rich- 
mond paid $15 in Confederate for $1 
United States currency. The Con- 
federate currency was not looked upon 
as money, hence the term as above. 
Mallory had sold two spoonfuls of the 
sugar receiving two Confederate dol- 
lars. Our prospects for an extra 
ration looked bright from the sale of 
the sugar, and the getting of our money 
besides. Suddenly a raider came 
along, and Mallory, not being on the 
look-out, the fellow having his hat in 
one hand, with the other, in an in- 
stant, brushed the sugar off the plate 
into his hat, and leaped out of sight. 
We were now $2.50 out and one-half 
of the sugar. Coming back to the 
tent he felt discouraged. We took the 
balance of the sugar and both went on 
the market. A friend showed us how 
to handle it. By stirring, it livened 
it up and made a larger number of 
spoonfuls to the pound. By night we 
had sold out and were two dollars in 
‘‘Confed” ahead. We kept up our 
trade occasionally, which kept us 
from starving and helping some of our 
sick tentmates. 

The concluding portions of my story 
will appear at a later date. 

Grorce W, Vrooman, 
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JOSEPH PEACOCK. 


The early settlers of Chicago, the 
founders of the city as they will al- 
ways be regarded, were largely Ameri- 
cans, who came from the Eastern 


States, but along with these came a 
sprinkling of other nationalities, and 
the most prominent representatives of 
foreign countries were Englishmen. 
Keenly alive to the advantages of a 
country which has just begun the pro- 


cess of development, and fitted by 
nature and education to take an im- 
portant part in building up the com- 
. merce and advancing the civilization 
of new communities, Englishmen have 
been pioneers in all parts of the world, 
and in the United States they have been 
especially conspicious among. those 
who have laid the toundations of pros- 
perous commonwealths. As the re- 
presentatives of a great commercial 
nation, they have given attention, as a 
tule, to matters of trade and commerce, 
rather than to affairs of State or the 
shaping of political institutions, and 
hence they have been more prominent 
in the business than in the political 
world. 
have been recognized as among the 
most valuable citizens of the Republic, 
and those who were among the first 


Everywhere, however, they . 


settlers of Chicago were no exception 
to the rule. 
Joseph Peacock was one of the men 


‘who established themselves in business 


in Chicago, while it was still a village, 
became identified with one of its lead- 


‘ing industries in later years, and ended 


a busy and useful life in a great city 
which had grown up under his obser- 
vation. The family to which he be- 
longed was a well known English 
family. His grandfather, Elijah Pea- 
cock, at one time a farmer of Bedford- 
shire, England, was noted for his piety 
and philanthropy. His father, William 
Peacock, was educated at a boarding 
school located: in Huntingdonshire, 
near Kimbolton Castle, and after he 
had-completed his education learned 
the jeweler’s trade. He mairied Su- 
sannah Caldecot, sister of the some- 
what noted Dr. Caldecot who accom- 
panied an expedition to Africa and 
died there about the beginning of the 
present century. 

William Peacock was an accom- 
plished watchmaker, and followed that 
business as long as he engaged active- 
ly in trade. ' Joseph Peacock, his son, 
was one of a family of six children, 
four boys and two girls, all of whom 
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afterwards resided in Chicago. Of 
these, Joseph and his brother Elijah 
and their sister Susannah—who be- 
came the wife of David Thatcher, also 
a pioneer—came to Chicago in the very 
early years of its history. 

Daniel, another brother—an 
gineer by profession—came to Chicago 
about 1847, and went on to California 
in 1850, and from there went to 
Australia. 

John, the eldest of the sons, re- 
mained in England until after their 
father’s death, when he also came to 
Chicago and died here. 

Caroline (Peacock) Poole, the other 
sister, came to Chicago after the death 
of her father in England, and still 
resides here. 

Joseph Peacock was born in Cam- 
bridgeshire, August 21, 1813. He spent 
the early years of his childhood with 
his parents in his native town, and 
then went to live with his grandfather 
Caldecot, in the little city of Hunting- 
don, famous the world over as the 
birthplace of Oliver Cromwell. At 
Huntingdon he grew up and obtained 
an ordinary English education. His 
grandfather was a jeweler, and it was 
expected that he would follow the 
same calling, but he did not take kindly 
to this trade. Instead, he had more of 
a fancy for gunmaking and learned 
something of it working in different 
places in England before coming to the 
United States. In 1834 he determined 


en- 


to come to America, and after his ar- 
rival in this country, he settled first in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


There he became 
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an employe of a gunsmith, and per- 
fected his knowledge of that business 
to a sufficient extent to enable him to 
open a small shop and store, and _ be- 
gin trading on his own account. At the 
end of a year he went to Albion, New 
York, where he worked at his trade 


one winter, after which, in the spring 


of 1836, he came to Chicago. In the 
fall of the same year he established 
himself in business at the corner of 
Lake and LaSalle streets, his gun shop 
and store being the pioneer establish- 
ment of its kind inthe city. Aboutthe 
only capital he had at that time was 
his knowledge of the trade in which he 
engaged, along with industry, thrift, 
and a natural capacity for making the 
best of his opportunities. He gave 
his whole attention to business, and 
although he had started like most of 
his contemporaries of that period—in a 
small way,—it was not long before he 
built up a flourishing trade. Within a 
half dozen years he had prospered in a 
financial way, to such an extent, that 
he was able to erect a two-story brick 
store building on Lake street, which 
was one of the first buildings of this 
character put up on that street. In 
this building he continued to do busi-: 
ness in company with his brother-in- 
law, David C. Thatcher, until 1850, 
when they sold out the gun store and 
Mr. Peacock retired temporarily from 
active participation in trade. 

He had in the meantime made var- 
ious investments which had proven in 
the main fortunate, andhad accumu- 
lated sufficient capital to enable him 
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to engage in more extensive enter- 
prises. 

In 1853 he turned his attention to the 
lumber business, purchasing at that 
time a large tract of pine timber 
land lying north of the mouth of Ford 
River in Delta County, Michigan. The 
rapid improvement of the country, and 
more than all,the wonderful growth of 
Chicago, had begun to create a great 
demand for the lumber product, and 
Mr. Peacock was quick to see that vast 
fortunes would be made out of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin forests. Be- 
fore he purchased the Michigan lands 
one or perhaps more saw mills 
had been located on the track, and the 
manufacture of lumber 
menced. For a time he sold the out- 


put of his mill by the cargo, but soon 
discovered that larger profits were to 
be realized by disposing of his lum- 
ber product in the Chicago market. 
He accordingly established a lum- 
ber yard in this city,which he man- 
aged in connection with his manufac- 


turing operations until 1864. At that 
time he sold the Michigan lands and 
abandoned the manufacture of lumber, 
but continued in the lumber trade in 
- Chicago until 1886, when he retired 
from active business. At the time of 
his retirement, he had been forty-six 
years acitizen and business man of 
Chicago, and had amassed a fortune 
as the result of his labor. 

A man of pronounced opinions and 
positive convictions, Joseph Peacock 
was always recognized as a most 
thoroughly honest, conscientious and 


had com-- 
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upright man. Always conservative 
in his business methods, his accumula- 
tions were the result of close applica- 
tion to the pursuits in which he en- 
gaged, and not to any participa- 
tion in speculative enterprises. For- 
tunate as he was in the selection of a 
location when he came west, he had to 
contend, during the years of his 
pioneer life with difficulties, which only 
men of courage and capacity sur- 
mounted, and his success was by no 
means a matter of chance. 

Outside the business world he was 
known as aman of retiring disposition, 
who took only so much interest in pub- 
lic affairs as good citizenship de- 
manded, and whose chief enjoyment 
was in home and the domestic circle. 
In 1842 he married Miss Margaret So- 
braro who was born at Sault St. Marie, 
Michigan, and came with Capt. J. B. F. 
Russell’s family to Chicago in 1835 by 
the steamer Niagara, one of the first to 
make this port. Their children all 
grew up in Chicago, and two sons and 
three daughters now living, all reside 
in the city. The sons are George C. 
and Russel D. Peacock, both of whom 
are Chicago business men, and the 
daughters are Mrs. S. Q. Perry, Mrs. 
Albert P. Green, and Miss Alice M. Pea- 
cock. 

Mr. Peacock died in Chicago, May 
13, 1885. Mrs. Peacock survives her 
husband, and still watches with much 
interest the growth and progress of 
the great city which she has known 
almost from the date of its birth. 

Howarp Louis Conarp, 
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WILLIAM LOCK. 


Early settlers of Chicago, who have 
good memories and who were famil- 
iar with those who carried on the 
business of the city a half century 
since, will recall the fact, that about 
the time the town became large 
enough to justify the establishment of 
stores which confined their sales to 
certain lines of goods, and made no 
effort to keep under one roof every- 
thing that customers might call for, 
an enterprising and thrifty young man 
came on from the east and opened 


one of the first clothing stores in the 
city. The man who thus became a 
pioneer in this line of business was 
William Lock, who began at that time 
a residence in the city which lasted 


forty-five years. He was born in the 
city of Philadelphia, October 26th, 
1812, the year memorable in history as 
that in which the American people 
began their second struggle with 
Great Britain. Mr. Lock grew up in 
Philadelphia and received a good Eng- 
lish education, which fitted him for 
commercial pursuits, in which he also 
served an apprenticeship. After hav- 
ing been engaged for some time in 
business in the east, he determined to 
come to Chicago, of which he had 
heard many glowing accounts, and 
which he was now convinced would 
become a city of consequence, not- 
withstanding the sudden and severe 


checking of its growth by the disas- 
trous financial troubles of 1837. He 
accordingly purchased a stock of cloth- 
ing which he shipped to Chicago by 
way of the lakes in 1838, and the same 
year he began business in the city. 
He engaged in trade at a time when 
the city was suffering from the first 
serious depression it had ever known, 
and when both tact and enterprise 
were essential to the safe conduct of 
business. In thosedays money wasa 


‘scarce commodity, and such money as 


was in circulation in the west was of 
uncertain value. The then existing 
conditions of trade were very different 
from those with which he had been 
familiar in the east, but like most 
of the pioneers, he had come west 
prepared to struggle with adversity if 
necessary, and determined to succeed 
in any event. He therefore accom- 
modated himself to the circumstances 
by which he found himself  sur- 
rounded, and despite the disadvan- 
tages under which he labored he soon 
began to make headway toward the 
accumulation of a fortune. Before 
locating permanently in Chicago he 
made a prospecting trip through the 
southern part of Illinois, going down 
the Illinois and Mississippi Rivers as 
far as St. Louis, and visiting, on the 
return trip, Rock Island, Galena and 
other more or less promising towns in 
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the state. He however returned to 
Chicago satisfied that the outlook was 
more favorable here than elsewhere, 
notwithstanding the prevailing depres- 
sion. Having completed arrange- 
ments for establishing himself in 
Chicago, he returned to Philadelphia, 
where he purchased a new supply of 
goods, having them made up to suit 
his western customers. From 1839 to 
1841 he divided his time between 


Chicago and Philadelphia, his family 
remaining at their old home in the 
Quaker City, while he gave attention 
to his business affairs in the west. 
In 1841, he removed his family, con- 
sisting of a wife and four children, to 
Chicago, they arriving here in June of 


that year by the steamer ‘‘ Illinois” of 
which Captain Lucius S. Blake, still 
living at Racine, Wisconsin, was 
master. 

The first residence of the family in 
Chicago was at the corner of Ran- 
dolph and Dearborn streets, while the 
store in which Mr. Lock carried on his 
business was located at the corner of 
Lake and Clark streets, in what was 
then one of the most pretentious 
blocks in the city. This building was 
known as the ‘‘ Saloon Building,” but it 
should be understood that the term 
as applied in this instance had none 
of its modern significance. From the 
time he located in Chicago he gave his 
time and attention strictly to the busi- 
ness in which he was engaged. As the 
town built up, his business grew, and 
the judicious investments which he 
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made from time to time in real estate 
gave him a considerable fortune in 
early life, and enabled him to retire 
with a competency before he began to 
feel seriously the weight of years. 
He continued in trade until the fire of 
1871 destroyed his business, and re- 
sulted in his permanent retirement. 

Naturally of a quiet and retiring 
disposition, Mr.. Lock came less promi- 
nently before the public than many of 
his contemporaries among the old set- 
tlers, but he was nevertheless widely 
known and highly esteemed among 
those with whom he spent nearly all 
the years of his manhood. While he 
was a thrifty tradesman, he was at the 
same time a conscientious, high 
minded and honorable merchant of the 
old school, whose business transac- 
tions were always governed by the 
strictest rules of integrity. A modest, 
unassuming, kind hearted and genial 
gentleman, he spent the later years of 
his life living in quiet retirement at his 
home in Chicago, surrounded by 
friends who were deeply attached to 
him. His death occured on the roth 
of August, 1883. His wife, who was 
also brought up in Philadelphia, and 
who prior to her marriage in 1835, 
was Miss Hannah Bushnell, survives 
him and is still residing in Chicago. 
Of their six children, five grew to 
manhood and womanhood. One 
daughter now lives in New York, and 
two sons and two daughters in Chi- 
cago. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE BUFFALO: AN 


INTERESTING CHAPTER 


OF EXPERIENCE. 


I rEcoLLEcT having seen in some 
periodical or newspaper, an article 
from the pen of ‘‘ Howell” entitled 
‘‘Food Supply: loss of natural pro- 
ducts,” in which occurred the follow- 
ing: ‘‘Where is the noble buffalo 
which once darkened the vast feeding 
grounds of this fertile country?” It was 
in the spring of 1847, a month orso after 
the battle of BuenaVista, which was 


fought Feb. 22, that a company was 
formed here (Chicago) for the Mexican 


War. Murray F. Tuley, Richard N. 
Hamilton, J. R. Huguniu and others 
were among its members, including the 
undersigned. The present Judge Tuley 
was elected the first lieutenant of our 
company. We were ordered to report at 
Alton in this State, where, late in April 
we were mustered into the service of 
the United States. There we went into 
camp and bided our time to move on. 
We were perfectly in the dark as to our 
destination. We knew, however, that 
we were the soldiers of our Govern- 
ment, and while the officers who knew, 
‘kept their own secrets, we kept up a 
great thinking, and not a soldier of the 
regiment (the 5th Illinois,) knew when 
we were ordered to break camp pre- 
paratory to ledving Alton what our des- 


tination was. It had been rumored that 
we were destined for Vera Cruz and 
Scott's line, but judge of our surprise 
when the steamer upon which we had 
taken passage reached. the mouth of 
the Missouri River it turned into that 
stream. Then it was known, as by in- 
stinct, that the tramp then marked out 
for us would lead us into Santa Fe. 
The transports plodded their way up 
the river, and in due season we were 
landed in Fort Leavenworth, then one 
of the forts on the eastern border of 
the Indian territory. Here we went 
into camp, preparatory to a long 
march which was being marked out for 
us. July 24, the Commissary and 
other trains being in readiness, our 
command set out for the plains. We 
bore southwesterly, crossed the Quaw 
river and soon after struck the famous 
Santa Fe Trail, over which the cara- 
vans of traders had traveled for the 
past many decades with their supplies | 
and goods from St. Louis, starting from 
the fitting out point at Independence 
or Westport for Santa Fe and the lower 
country, and even Chihuahua and be- 
yond. This trail had become famous 
as the great highway from the earliest 
settlement of St Louis from that east- 
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ern outlet to New Mexico and the Rio 
Grande country. The road over which 
we had come from Fort Leavenworth 
was a well-beaten one and made so 
by the soldiers and others connected 
with the army. We passed through 
the country of the civilized Indians, 
reached Council Grove, and passing 
on beyond Peru, soon thereafter, at 
Diamond Springs and between there 
and Cottonwood Creek, met large bands 
of Indians returning from their yearly 
hunting excursions. Their ponies were 
loaded with buffalo meat which had 
been dried for future use. These In- 
dians belonged to tribes who were 
located on reservations, and which 
tribes were under the protection of our 
Government. They were thoroughly 
armed, not only for hunting purposes, 
but for any emergency that might arise 
with the tribes of the plains with whom 
they might have been at enmity. 

In response to our inquiries how 
soon would we be in the buffalo coun- 
try, they said that we were then in 
it, and before many suns we would 
see plenty ‘‘buffalo,” which proved 
true. We had barely passed Cotton- 
wood Creek when buffalos were first 
seen away in the southwest, and at 
Turkey Creek they had become more 
plentiful, as groups were observed in 
various directions, and ere we reached 
the Little Arkansas many had been 
killed. At this point great herds were 
to be seen, and the country southerly 
from our camp (where we lay over the 
last half of a Sunday) appeared to be 
alive with them; especially was this 
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the case away off near the main Arkan- 
sas or near the hills thereof,as they ap- 
peared from our lookout point. We 
were armed with the United States 
regulation. musket, with their flint 
locks, and great numbers of these noble 
animals were shot as we were fairly 
entering upon their grounds and while 
passing along the old Santa Fe Trail. 
As we marched west the thicker they 
grew. At Cow Creek, Walnut Creek, 
Ash Creek, Ash Hollow, Pawnee Rock 
and Pawnee Fork, large numbers were 
constantly in view.. They were as a 
general thing loitering and in feeding 
groups, though one or two large droves 
were seen near the “Stone Corral” 
and Cow Creek making to the north 
towards the Smoky: Hill Valley. Asa 
general thing, however, they were 
feeders, and hugging down to the water 
courses ; especially was this the case 
as we marched around the great bend 
in the Arkansas, where the country 
on both sides of the river appeared to 
be simply the feeding grounds for the 
large numbers constantly in view. 
The great plains before us, and north, 
east and south of us, were reminders 
of closely fed pastures almost endless 
in their extent, and so closely were the 
grounds fed that they resembled the 
sheep pastures of the States from 
whence wecame. If anything, they 
were more closely fed off ; the whole 
country seemed to be alive with buf- 
falo, and the extent of the country as 
then occupied by these buffalo, judging 
from our standpoint, seemed to be al- 
most limitless in area and extent. As 
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we continued westerly the thicker or 
more plentiful, if possible, they be- 
came. Many were killed both by the 
traders and the soldiers, the choicest 
cuts, including the tongues, of which 
were brought into our camps for food 
purposes, and it was a great treat to 
have sucha plentiful supply of the 
choicest and best known meat or game 
known to the traveler. Those carrying 
the musket labelled ‘‘U. S.” had lived 
high since entering their (the buffalo) 
country. 

Westward our division wended its 
way, leaving the river at or near 
Pawnee Fork to strike it again farther 
on. To save in distance many miles 
we followed the well beaten trail, 
crossing Coon Creek—where we 


camped one night—but as before in 


the midst of buffalo. Our detachment 
was under the command of Col. 
Edward W. B. Newby, and it seemed to 
be his greatest delight to get the great- 
est number of miles daily out of his 
soldiers, and we poor soldiers had to 
abide the injustice of his arbitrary 
orders. Had it not of been for this we 
might have done as those did who 
came many years after us, killed these 
noble beasts of the plains for the mere 
sport of killing them, but as it was we 
were tired and nearly exhausted from 
the long daily marches which we were 
forced to make, and we did not, as a 
general thing, after having been in the 
country several days, feel like going 
ten rods out of our way, though a 
beautiful two year old buffalo cow 
could have been the result thereof. 
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It was far different with the traders 
whom we were protecting in their 
trips, for they had their saddle horses, 
and plenty of them, and at almost 
any time while on the tedious march, 
they could be seen singling out 
some pet buffalo, the fine cuts of 
which would be divided among sol- 
diers and traders alike. We had then 
been in the buffalo county since hav- 
ing passed the Cottonwood, and had 
travelled more than 150 miles over 
and across their feeding grounds, and 
the farther west we went the greater 
were the numbers to be seen. It was 
about two days’ march this side of 
where. we crossed the Arkansas River, 
and alittle this side or east from old 
Fort Mann and west from Pawnee 
Rock, probably thirty miles (perhaps 
more). We camped one night with 
groups of buffalos surrounding our 
camp in every direction. Many were 
shot almost within our lines, and the 
choicest pieces from the selected ani- 
mals were brought in for the various 
messes. The next morning the 
reveille called us early on account of 
the great heat at mid-day, and judge 
of our suiprise, on answering the 
bugle’s call, to see the entire country, 
especially south of us, filled with 
buffalo. We had an early breake 
fast, and broke camp and took to the 
trail about 7 o'clock, and had hardly 
got fairly under way when the im- 
mense army of buffalo commenced 
moving around. They were in every 
direction. In the front, in the rear, 
and north and south of us. It was a 
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sight to behold. To gaze in all direc- 
tions on the vast and boundless plains 
before us that lovely morning and see 
nothing but buffalo, buffalo, buffalo— 
I mean outside our trains and its 
attaches. They were frolicking and 
playfully cantering around with seem- 
ingly no especial fixed purpose in view. 
Old bulls were locking horns, while 
calves were playing around. Others 
were wallowing, and indeed all ap- 
peared to be in a happy and good 
mood. 

This, however, was of but short 
duration, for soon an _ uneasiness’ ap- 
peared to have seized them—or por- 
tions of the great army of them then 
in plain view. As before stated, they 
were in all directions, but the great 
mass of them were south of us, and 
south of the Arkansas River. The 
uneasiness took hold of those south of 
the river, and large numbers of them 
could be seen in the distance coming 
down into the stream, to cross the 
same. Their leaders came up out of 
it with others following, and after 
shaking themselves and playing 
around for a while, they formed in 
large bunches, and it was noticed that 
they were beginning to leave the river 
and in the direction of our train. The 
traders, who were watching their every 
movement, volunteered to tell Col. 


Newby that he had better get his 
command in shape to meet any 


emergency that might arise through 
any movements of the buffalo, who 
were then crossing the river and col- 
lecting on its northern banks prepara- 
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tory to some move unknown to them. 
Newby at once took in the situation ; 
as he noticed they were beginning to 
leave the river in large numbers, 
though slowly, he ordered a halt and 
the trains to be corralled as quickly as 
possible. The train was more than 
one and a half miles in length when 
in single line, and consisted of 160 
wagons drawn by six yoke of oxen 
each. The traders had forty wagons 
drawn by six mules each. Then there 
were 500 head of cattle belonging to 
the Commissary Department. It was 
no small job to form the corral with 
stock inside, as had been ordered. As 
good luck would have it, the trains 
were occupying on the march that day 
two trails running parallel with each 
other, and ten to fifteen rods apart, 
hence the train occupying the right 
hand trail pulled its leaders into the 
left, while those of the left hand trail 
turned theirs to the right, and upon 
coming together the head of the corral 
was formed. The trains were hurried 
up with all dispatch, as the buffalo 
were seen moving in large bodies, and ° 
coming in direct line with the head of 
the command. The rush to get all the 
wagons into the corral was great, the 
traders were all in and the commis- 
sary cattle were also up and inside 
when it was found the buffalo were 
nearing us. Most of the wagons had 
got up and the corral formed ready 
for the crushing process, provided the 
buffalo could not be turned, as we lay 
right in their route as they were then 
approaching. Large bodies could 
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plainly be seen coming down into the 
river, while others were coming up 
out of it when, after shaking them- 
selves, they would join the great body 
then fairly under way for the north. 
On, on, they came. Soldiers had been 
detailed to take position in such man- 
ner as to divide or turn the approach- 
ing herd when they neared us, and 
nearing us rapidly they then were. It 
was an awful and withal a grand 
sight ; the bulls leading the advance, 
their heads down, and the nearer they 
came the greater was their speed. 
We lay exactly in their line, and the 
final result no one could foretell. 
When the head of their column, for 
such it was, thundered along and 
came within good shooting distance, 


the order was given to pick out the 


leaders and fire. Then it was that the 
scene which followed became intense. 
They divided, one portion going east 
and the other west of our camp and 
the corral, and thus was our train and 
stock saved, but oh, what a tumylt! 
the soldiers and traders, as well as 
the teamsters, keeping up a continuous 
firing into the great moving masses 
as onward they rushed. The noises 
made by the onrushing buffalo no 
pen can describe, and the scene was 
one of great grandeur. The firing 
into them, and the killing of large 
numbers, had incensed them beyond 
measure. They came in solid pha- 
lanx, in a close and compact body, 
parting as they neared our train, and 
when they had passed it they again 
joined or came together, and northerly 
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they went at the very top of their 
speed. The earth trembled as they 
swept past us. Their course was 
towards the Smoky Hill Valley. And 
all the time the numbers on the grand 
race were increasing. They could be 
seen plainly, madly plunging down 
into the river, coming out of it, and 
starting off for the north in the grand 
chase. The clinking of horns in their 
mad rush as they came together, and 
their bellowings, were simply beyond 
description. The great numbers on 
the north side of the river did not take 
any. part in that grand race, and 
seemed not in the least disturbed 
thereby. It was confined wholly to 
those which were south of the river 
when we broke camp early that morn- 
ing. 

For more than two hours this con- 
tinuous rush of the buffalo, and in- 
creasing in numbers most of the time, 
was kept up. The earth fairly trem- 
bled as their maddened legions were 
rushing on in the grand race for the 
north. At about noon, or soon there- 
after, as the numbers in the great 
chase did not lessen, orders were given 
for coffee and the noon-day meal, and 
some of the messes interlarded theirs 
with choice bits of buffalo cut from the 
one that fell by the wayside while 
passing our camp in that famous buffa- 
lo stampede. We were compelled to 
lay in camp (for such it was) and pro- 
tect ourselves and the trains for more 
than four hours before we could get 
the right to the road and pass on, 
and when we did get the road we 
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were right in the midst of them as 
they were in all directions. There 
had been no thinning out in their num- 
bers on the north side of the river. If 
anything they appeared in larger num- 
bers. They were feeders, and great 
numbers of cows and calves were 
among them. They had taken no part 
in the all-exciting race of their kind 
during that day, but had amused 
themselves by feeding and wallowing 
as was their wont. 

But the greatest mystery of all was 
where did the moving millions which 
had crossed the river and ‘‘ The Trail ” 
that day come from? There was no 
vacant ground where they started from 
in the morning, for south of the Arkan- 
sas as far as the eye could see and in 


every direction across that stream the 
country was fairly black with the 


Bison of the Plains. In places I be- 
lieve it safe to say, we could see from 
five to eight miles on the opposite side 
of the river, but could see nothing but 
buffalos, buffalos, buffalos. We 
marched rather late that day on ac- 
count of the forced corralling brought 
on by the moving buffalo herd, and 
camped near theriver. We must have 
marched that afternoon some twelve 
miles, and during the entire time the 
scene across the river was the same as 
in the morning. At places, however, 
we could not see back from the stream 
on account of the sand hills which 
hugged down near to the same, but 
whenever an opening presented itself 


as far as the eye could reach, it was 


one dense mass of buffalos, and when 
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we went into camp, as far as could be 
seen up the river on the opposite shore, 
the same scene presented itself. It 
was a most wonderful spectacle, and 
the writer though tired from the hard 
day’s march and the excitement caused 
by the grandest sight it was possible 
to behold, nevertheless felt the deep- 
est interest in viewing the evening 
scene as then observable. Night was 
approaching and the sky was clear. 
The soldiers and teamsters were on the 
outlook, and here, there and every- 
where surrounding our camp, and out- 
side the lines thereof, were to be seen 
groups of buffalo feeding, loitering and 
capering about. The scene was one nev- 
erto be forgotten. There on the naked 
plains before us on every side were 
visible the positive proof of the causes 
that had made the country through 
which we had been passing most of 
the time since leaving Turkey Creek, 
in appearance like the veritable sheep 
pastures which we had left behind us 
in the States. 

This was the outlook late that even- 
ing. The next morning we were out 
early to be ready for the march, and 
judge of our surprise, the multitude of 
buffalo as observed late the evening 
before were gone, none were to be 
seen south of the riverand but few 
scattering groups on the north side of 
the stream. Where had they gone, was 
the all absorbing question. The senti- 
nels on guard and the watchmen of 
the traders solved the mystery. They 
reported that they had gone north dur- 
ing the night. They. had crossed the 
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river at various points, above and be- 
low us. They said also that the terrible 
noises made by them with the tumb- 
ling sound of the thousands of hoofs 
tramping by and clanking of horns 
and bellowing in the stillness of the 
night, left an impression of awful 
grandeur never to be forgotten. The 
little army, however, lay in their camp 
unaware of the midnight scene that 
was transpiring without. Some of the 
soldiers reported having heard the 
doleful rumbling sound of the march- 
ing millions of buffalos as they crossed 
our trail both in front and rear, and 
made their way to the Smoky Hill 
Country. Extra provision had been 


taken by Col. Newby, in having a 
very strong guard around our camp 


and corrals that night, for fear of a 
stampede among those on the south 
side of the river, and a break for the 
north as had been witnessed during the 
day by those of our battalion. 

This question has often 
asked: How many buffalos were 
seen by those of the Fifth Illinois bat- 
talion on that day? Itisa hard and 
difficult question to answer. I will, 
however, give the only intelligible 
answer within the scopeof my recol- 
lections, as the number seen by us 
on that ever to be remembered day. 
My answer shall be based upon the 
acreage of ground covered by those 
on the south side of the river as a mere 
approximation of the whole number 
seen. Allowing our march to have 
been five miles before the halt was 
ordered and twelve miles subsequently 


been 
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—seventeen in all, (it was more in- 
stead of less), and allowing that we 
could see two miles below us _ before 
starting in the morning, and for two 
miles above us when we went into 
camp at night; this being a total of 
twenty-one miles, call the average dis- 
tance back from the river three miles, 
(itwas much more in many places 
and less in some) and we have sixty- 
three square miles or 40, 320 acres. 

Allow one butfalo to the square rod 
over the above surface and the result 
is 6,451,200 as the number occuping 
the country, as seen by us on the op- 
posite side of the river during that 
memorable day, to say nothing of the 
inillions that crossed the river and our 
trail going north, and the vast numbers 
scattered all over the plain north of the 
river during that day. It is therefore 
safe to compute the number of buffa- 
los within the reach of the eye of that 
day’s march at 6,500,000. There were 
more instead of less. 

Those that crossed our trail in the 
morning were in a compact body or 
mass., It was a stampede with them 
most frightful to behold, that is, when 
they were coming down before us. 
They were in solid phalanx, and when 
the soldiers caused them to divide, go- 
ing east and west of us, and as they 
passed on the scene was one. of in- 
discribable grandeur. They must in 
that grand race have averaged ten to 
the square rod, and they covered an 
immense area of ground, all of which 
arein the general make up of numbers 
thrown in, 
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In a couple of days we reached the 
crossing of the Arkansas, where we 
laid over one day before entering the 
desert, which it was reported was 
fifty miles wide, without water. We 
made good preparations for cross- 
ing it, and entered upon our march at 
dusk of day. It was notas had been 
reported, as it rained, and there was 
plenty of water and many buffalos 
were seen during our tramp across that 
lonely spot. We crossed the Sandy 
and came to the Cimaron, up which 
we sped our way, on and on we went, 
passing the Raton Mountains and the 
Mora Creek, reaching Las Vegas, 
where we camped one night, then 
making rapid and long marches, reach- 
ing Santa Fe, the capital of New Mex- 


ico, the very day that General Win- 
field Scott entered the city of Mexico, 


September 14, 1847. We had been 
fifty-three days on our tiresome march 
from Fort Leavenworth toSanta Fe, a 
distance of 869 miles. 

In crossing the plains we had not 
encountered any of the Indians which 
it was said were so troublesome. In- 
deed, I do not recollect having seen 
an Indian except those friendly to the 
Americans. The country through 
which we had passed was considered 
the very worst for Indian raids in 
North America. However, they left 
us alone, probably knowing that we 
were soldiers, and then, too, armed 
with the old flint locks. 

In November, we were ordered to 
Chihuahua. We went a little below 
Socorro, when we were ordered back to 
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Santa Fe, where we remained until 
August, 1848, with the exception of a 
march into the Navijo country, some 
300 miles west of Santa Fe. The news 
of peace reached usin August, when 
we wereat once ordered to report at 
Alton, Illinois, to be mustered out of 
the United States service. 

Late in August we left Santa Fe and 
recrossed the plains. In this home- 
ward trip we saw but few buffalos. It 
was said they were further north. We 
reached Alton, Illinois, October 15, 
and were mustered out of the service 
October 16, 1848. 

In 1880 and 1883, business called me 
to Kansas and Nebraska, and while in 
Kansas passed through several coun- 
ties, over the soil of which the old 
Santa Fe trail wended its way in years 
long gone by. I refer to Lyon, Morris, 
Marion, Mc Pherson, Rice, Barton, 
Pawnee and Ford counties, and the 
country which resembled a closely fed 
sheep pasture in 1847, and made so by 
the vast herds of buffalos which were 
then almost everywhere to be seen, 
was now, after the lapse of thirty-five 
years, teeming with fields of grain, and 
the counties named were dotted over 
with cities,villages and the farm houses 
of the tillers of the soil, with railroads 
meandering them in many directions. 
I was at Council Grove at the same old 
ford where we crossed the Neosha river, 
and but a few rods from its west bank 
stopped to take our noon-day meal 
thirty-six years before, and when there 
in July, 1847, a solitary trader was the 
only white inhabitant. His log cabin 
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was well filled with goods which he 
furnished the Indians then living up 
and down the Neosha, and roving 
bands from the plains. Now all was 
changed. Instead of a single Indian 
trader, there is at that point a city of 
some 2,500 souls in the centre of a 
lovely farming country with one com- 
pleted railroad and two more under 
way. I was at the crossing of the 
Little Arkansas, at the same ford where 
we lay in camp on its western bank 
over Sunday when here before. But 
oh, how changed. Then we were in 
the territory of the savages of the 
plains, but now inside the boundaries 
of one of the foremost States in the 
Union, and in fact made so by the 
Mexican war in which we were hum- 
ble participants. I was at the stone 
corral, a part of which was still there, 
and under the cover of which the 
traders used to defend themselves from 
the raids of the Indians of that region. 
I was at the old ford of Walnut Creek, 
where in 1847, ashort time before our 
command arrived, a party of traders 
were waylaid and slain by a band of 
Pawnees. But now it is almost in the 
lap of one of the liveliest cities in Kan- 
sas, Great Bend. I was at Cow Creek, 
when in 1847 a trader's life would not 
have been worth a farthing one quar- 
ter of a mile away from his support- 
ers. Now the beautiful city of Hutch- 
inson with its thrift and many people, 
stands near where the same enters the 
Arkansas River. I was at Ash Creek, 
Pawnee Rock and Pawnee Fork, all of 
which were the dreaded spots for the 
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traders when we were there before. 
At Pawnee Fork, where we camped in 
1847, and but a couple of weeks before 
we reached there, the famous scout 
Kit Carson with his escort, saved the 
lives of quite a party of travelers, who 
while securely in camp as_ they 
thought, were surrounded by a band of 
Pawnees, and could have held out 
but for a short time, when this moun- 
taineer with his small escort, appeared 
like a ray of light in the horizon. He 
came in view on the jump, and on 
and up the trail he came until the be- 
seiged party was reached, and while 
they were preparing some coffee for 
himself and party, he scoured the sur- 
rounding hills for the scalpers, came 
back, took his coffee and refreshed ani- 
mals, and was quick in the saddle for 
the trail. The travelling party was 
saved, and to the famous scout they 
owed their lives. 

Carson had formed his escort and 
had provided himself with the hardiest 
and fleetest ponies and mules for this 
trip at Fort Leavenworth while we 
were in camp there, and with his party 
left the fort a couple of days before 
we started for the plains. But oh! 
how changed is that dangerous spot 
of all others on the Sante Fe Trail 
from what they were away back in 
the frontier. It is now grouped with 
settlers ; especially along the creeks 
and skirts of timber, with the City of 
Larned with its 2,500 souls situated at 
the mouth of Pawnee Fork. I was 
at Dodge, City which is near the iden- 
tical spot where Fort Mann stood in 
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1847. The old Fort stood in the cen- 
ter of the greatest buffalo range 
known to man, and Dodge City was at 
the time I was there the largest ship- 
ping station for stock direct from the 
feeding grounds in this country and 
probably in the world. The cattle, 
horses and sheep from the Pan Handle 
of Texas, with an immense scope of 
country tributary to Dodge City, were 
shipped at this famous stock station. 
This was the most westerly point vis- 
ited by me in the above years on this 
once famous trail. For more than 200 
miles I had intersected and traveled 
over its once well beaten track, but 
now as a general thing only a 
trail of the past. As I stood in won- 


derment outside Dodge City reflecting 


on the scenes witnessed there and 
thereabout 36 years before, when a 
soldier passing through that country, 
and then taking in the present situa- 
tion, I was lost in amazement; I was 
lost at what I then foresaw, for well 
did I recollect the morning we broke 
camp when here before and the ever- 
to-be-remembered scenes of that day, 
and well did I recollect the country as 
it appeared at that time—in appear- 
ance a closely fed pasture with the 
bones of the buffalo strewed seem- 
ingly everywhere. Then it was the 
center of a most gigantic wilderness, 
with not a civilized habitation within 
a surrounding scope of more than 250 
miles in extent of save here and there an 
Indian trader selling his wares to the 
tribes of the plains. Now what do 
we ne on this identical spot? 
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First, no signs of the Red Man. Sec- 
ond, no signs of buffalo nor their closely 
fed grounds, and third, no signs of a wil- 
derness, but instead thereof the whole 
face of the earth, not otherwise im- 
proved, laden with a verdure of green 
growing grapes, seemingly limitless in 
extent and rank in size, and nothing of 
the sheep pasture appearance of 1847. 
Then, too, this wilderness of the 
former day transferred in its every ap- 
pearance with cities, villages and 
hamlets on every hand, and with rail- 
roads running here, there and every- 
where, with the world-wide Santa Fe 
system passing over this very ground 
and extending its western lines into 
Colorado, New Mexico, and even away 
off California and Old Mexico. With 
these facts before me, was it any won- 
der that when reviewing the scenes of 
former days I stood outside Dodge 
City in bewildered amazement? 

The buffalo of 1847, and where are 
they now ? In my trip across the coun- 
try from Fremont by the way of Lin- 
coln, Beatrice and Fairburg in Nebraska 
and Washington, Belleville, Concordia, 
Minneapolis, Lincoln, Ellsworth, Sa- 
lina, Hutchinson, Great Bend and 
Stafford, to the southwest corner of 
Clark County, in Kansas, I learned 
from the oldest settlers of these com- 
munities that the buffalo of former 
days had become extinct. Their wal- 
lows I noticed in many places, espe- 
cially in the Saline Valley, and in the 
Smoky Hill county they were fre- 
quently to be seen, and south of the 
Arkansas, as also back of Dodge City 
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the tracks of these animals, which 
once roamed over these plains by the 
million, were still plentiful, though the 
makers of those wallows had long 
since passed away. 

In conversation with General George 
A. Forsyth, of the army, who has had 
much experience on the plains in 
fighting Indians and looking after mat- 
ters generally pertaining to the army, 
he said, that in 1867, twenty years 
after our time, while riding over the 
Smoky Hill, Cow Creek and Walnut 
Creek Country, within a radius of a 
three days’ ride he saw 3,000,000 
buffalos, and more instead of less. 
These figures were from actual calcu- 
lation madeat the time. 


fore the railroads had penetrated that 


country, though they were heading 
that way. The country, he said, in 
that vicinity was an entire wilderness 
occupied only by the Indians and 
buffalo. The General also informed 
me that the building to completion of 
the Kansas Pacific Railroad through to 
Denver in 1870 was the signal fora 
general onslaught on the buffalo, and 
that in the year 1871 one station on 
that road had shipped 248,000 buffalo 
hides, and that there were shipped 
from that territory over the Kansas 
Pacific and Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe railroads, during that year, 
600,000 hides of the buffalo. Hunters 
from all parts of the country, and even 
far-off Europe, rushed to these world 
famous hunting grounds for the big- 
gest game that ever trod our soil. 
The railroads that had been constructed 


This was be-° 
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into the buffalo country furnished the 
transportation to the very lap of these 
grounds, and not only did the sports- 
man come for the sport there was in 
killing these noblest of all beasts that 
ever furnished sport for the huntsman, 
but the traffic huntsman came also for 
the money there was to be made out 
of it. The General added, these par- 
ties that came to make money out of 
the business there was in killing the 
buffalo, and taking their hides, were 
generally in parties of three. They 
would kill and skin twenty per day. 
These hides they would take to the 
nearest station and sell for $2.00 each, 
thus the three would realize $40.00 for 
each day’s work. These parties sprang 
into existence like magic, and scoured 
the plains in close proximity to the 
railroads, as may be seen by the num- 
ber of hides shipped in one season be- 
ing 600,000. These parties for traffic 
left the carcasses where the animal 
was shot, after despoiling it of its hide, 
while the huntsman for the fun of the 
thing left everything for the wolves 
and carrion generally. If need be 
they would take such rare cuts out of 
the animal as they wanted and leave 
the balance. A couple of years after 
the killing the bone hunters came and 
gathered up the bones, and carried 
them to the nearest station and sold 
them to eastern purchasers for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, knife handles, combs, 
etc. Those who killed the buffalo for 
the money they made, made big pay, 
while those who gathered bones made 
fair pay. This business was exten- 
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sively carried on for many years, and 
indeed until the buffalo were, as a gen- 
era] thing, entirely wiped out or killed 
off. In my trip down through the 
’ country, and along the old Santa Fe 
trail, I noticed the entire absence of 
the vast number of bones that we saw 
when through there in 1487, and in 
response to my inquiries as to the 
causes that led to the absence of the 
bones, the reply of all from whom I 
sought the information was the same 
as that given by General Forsyth. 
The universal opinion of those with 
whom I conversed was that the bone 
hunters came with the introduction of 
the railroads, that they scoured the 
whole buffalo country for this com- 
modity. That the hunters came first. 
That those for sport came from all 
parts of the country. They were hunts- 
men on a grand scale, with all] the 
parapharnelia for camping out and 
living. That these parties were to be 
found from the British possessions to 
Texas ; indeed they covered the whole 
buffalo range. When the various rail- 
roads penetrated the buffalo country, 
the hunters for the buffalo hides came 
with them. Then, too, there were the 
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Indians distributed over a large por- 
tion of this range or tributary thereto, 
who killed enormous numbers, but 
never for sport; they killed them for 
their flesh; indeed they husbanded 
the buffalo. This much we gained 
from theirown lips as we met them 
on the Santa Fe trail, and as the tribes 
informed me on the Platte River in 
1850. 

Thus it is shown that 600,000 buffa- 
lo hides were shipped from a few sta- 
tions on the Kansas, Pacific and Santa 
Fe roads in one season. These 600,000 
came from a limited strip of buffalo 
territory. They were not a tithe in 
number to all those killed during that 
same period of time in the entire 
buffalo range. After the completion 
of the railroads, the killing went on 
and on until the last herd come-at-able 
were slain, and, then, and not until 
then, were the world’s huntsmen con- 
tent, for they had killed the last 
buffalo ; and ‘‘Howell” has my ver- 
sion of what became of the buffalo 
which once darkened the vast feeding 
grounds of this fertile country. 

Cuares C. P, Horpen. 

Chicago, IIl. 
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THE BENCH AND BAR OF NEW YORK. 


GENERAL THOMAS H. HUBBARD. 


TueE subject of this sketch, a promi- 
nent lawyer of New York City, was 
born in the town of Hallowell, Maine, 
on the 2oth day of December, 1838. 
His grandfather John Hubbard was a 
physician, a native of New Hampshire 
and one of the early settlers of the 
town of Readfield, Maine. His father, 
also a physician of distinction, and 
a skillful surgeon, was Dr. 


Hubbard, who was born in Readfield, 


Maine, March 22, 1794. His death 
took place at his home in Hallowell, 
February 6, 1869. His practice was 
a large one and extended over a wide 
territory, and not only as a _ phy- 
sician, but in public affairs generally 
he took an active part. In 1843, 
he was elected to the State Senate, 
and in 1849 he was chosen governor 
of the State of Maine, holding the office 
until 1853. In March 1859he received 
the appointment as commissioner for 
the United States under the Reciprocity 
Treaty with Great Britain of June 5, 
1854. This position he held for two 
years. He was a graduate of Dart. 
mouth College, and was a man of cul- 
ture and fine education. Gen. Thos. 
H. Hubbard’s mother was Sarah Hodge 
Barrett who was born at Alma, Maine, 
March 4, 1796. She was married to 


John’ 


Dr. John Hubbard in July, 1825. Her 
father, Oliver Barrett, was born at 
Concord, Massachusetts, in 1764. The 
family became quite distinguished at 
the time of the Revolutionary War in 
the Colonial Army. Young Hubbard 
prepared for college at the Hallowell 
Academy, and entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege, at Brunswick, Maine, in 1853. 
He was graduated therefrom with 
honors in 1857, and choosing the law 
as his profession he began his studies 
at Hallowell, and was admitted to 
practice in the various courts of the 
State in 1860. In the early autumn of 
the same year he came to New York 
City with the intention of continuing 
his studies and establishing a practice 
here. In the winter and spring of 
1860-61 he studied law in the Albany 
Law School, and the 4th of May, 1861, 
having returned to New York City was 
there admitted to practice in the courts 
of this state. 

The needs of his country in the army 
withdrew him from his profession in 
1862, and in the fall of that year he re- 
turned to his native state for the purpose 
of joining the Union forces. He was 
mustered into service as First Lieu- 
tenant and adjutant of the Twenty- 
fifth Maine Volunteers, September 29, 
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1862. He served with his regiment 
from this time until it was mustered 
out, July 11, 1863. He was acting 
assistant adjutant general of the Bri- 
gade during a part of this time. Sub- 
sequent to this he took an active part 
in raising the 30th Regiment of Vol- 
unteers and received the commission 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, November 10, 
1863, and was mustered in with that 
rank on the 19th of December, 1863. 
With the regiment he went to the De- 
partment of the Gulf, served through 
the campaign of the Red River and 
after the battle of Pleasant Hill, La., as- 
sumed command of the regiment, 
in which he led the assault of Mon- 
ett’s Bluff, La., at what is known as 
Cane River Crossing. Colonel Francis 


Fessenden, afterwards general, led the 


brigade in the same assault. Colonel 
Hubbard was one of those who con- 
structed the dam of the Red River at 
Alexandria, La., through the means of 
which the depth of water was increased 
until the stranded gun-boats were 
floated. The engineering of this was 
done by Col. Bailey of Wisconsin. 
Gen. Hubbard also assisted in bridg- 
ing the Atchafalaya river with a 
bridge of steamers to enable the army 
to cross. He was commissioned Col- 
onel of the 30th Maine Volunteers 
May 13, 1864, and was mustered into 
service with that rank on the 2d of 
June, 1864; was transferred with 
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his command from Louisiana in the 
fall of 1864 and served in the Shen- 
andoah Valley during 1864-65, occa- 
sionally in command of the brigade 
but usually of his own regiment. In 
1864, during the winter, he was presi- 
dent of a court-martial, and was or- 
dered to Washington with his com- 
mand in April, 1865. After the great 
review of May 23rd, of the same year, 
he went with his command to Savan- 
nah, Ga., where, among other duties, 
he conducted a Board for the exami- 
nation of officers. He was commis- 
sioned Brevet-Brigadier General with 
rank from July 13, 1865, and soon 
thereafter was mustered out of service. 
He then returned to New York and 
resumed the practice of his profession, 
and from the fall of 1865 to the end of 
1866, was associated with the late 
Judge Chas. A. Rapallo of the Court of 
Appeals. In January, 1867, he became 
a partner of the law firm of Barney, 
Butler & Parsons. In January, 1874, 
the firm adopted its present title, 
Butler, Stillman & Hubbard. Gen. 
Hubbard has not aspired to political 
office, but has confined himself*to his 
profession, in which he has been 
markedly successful, and has conduc- 
ted a large number of important cases. 
He was married on January 28, 1868, 
to Sibyl A. Fahnestock, daughter of 
Adam K. and Sibyl T. (Holbrook) 
Fahnestock, Harrisburgh, Pa. 
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HON. JOHN gU. SHORTER. 


Hon. John U. Shorter, First Assist- 
ant District Attorney of Kings County, 
and a prominent member of the Bar of 
the City of Brooklyn, was born in Rus- 
sell County, Ala., January 9, 1844. 

His is a distinguished lineage among 
the southern aristocracy. His grand- 
father was the late Judge Eli S. Short- 
er, of Georgia, the lifelong friend and 
associate of the famous Judge Roger 
B. Taney, then Chief Justice of the 
United States. He is spoken of in the 
History of the Bench and Bar of 
Georgia as the foremost lawyer of his 
time, and a man of remarkable attain- 
ments. John Gill Shorter, and Eli 
S. Shorter, both nephews of Judge 
Shorter, were prominent and distin- 
guished citizens of Alabama until their 
deaths, both occurring since the close 
of the civil war.. John Gill. Shorter 
was at one time governor of the state, 
and Eli S. Shorter, for many years 
Alabama’s Representative in Congress, 
where he became the warm personal 
friend of the late Hon. S. S. Cox. 
When John U. Shorter was a babe he 
was taken by his parents to their 
new place of residence in Columbus, 
Georgia, and there the rudiments of 
his education were obtained, and 
there he spent his boyhood and youth. 
While still studying, the war of the 
Rebellion broke out, and young Short- 
er, like many other young men, felt 


that his duty demanded his presence 
on the field of battle, and dropping 
his studies he joined his father in the 
army of Virginia, remaining in service 
till the fall, when he entered the mili- 
tary academy of the south, at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, remaining there 
about a year, and then being detailed, 
on a requisition from the State, to be 
the instructor in tactics at the camp of 
Alabama troops at Talladega. He 
entered the service again from here as 
adjutant of the thirty-first Alabama 
regiment, one of those he had in- 
structed. He was only eighteen years 
of age when he received his commis- 
sion as officer, and served with credit 
at and around Vicksburg before the 
siege of that city. He was taken pris- 
oner at the battle of Baker’s Creek, 
being removed to the prison for offi- 
cers at Sandusky, Ohio, where he 
passed a long confinement in study to 
the best of his ability and resources. 
When the war ended he found him- 


self in common with the large major- 


ity of young Southerners destitute of 
means, and he was therefore obliged 
to rely upon his own efforts, and to 
teach school for a time at Bainbridge, 
Georgia, while pursuing his law studies. 
Later he read law in the office of Gov. 
Shorter, his relative at Eufaula, Ala- 
bama, being admitted to practice from 
there. 
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The Southern States did not offer in- 
ducements for as large a practice as 
Mr. Shorter desired, and he therefore 
removed to New York in 1870, and 
taking up his residence in Brooklyn, 
he entered into active practice there, 
and for over twenty years has been a 
prominent figure at the Bar, and has 
built up a good practice, manifesting 
especial ability and knowledge in 
criminal jurisprudence. In 1883 he 
was called to his present office that of 
1st Assistant District Attorney of Kings 
County, and so successful has he been 
in the prosecution of cases under his 
office that he has made a lasting and 
enviable reputation as a jurist and 
public officer, ranking among the first 
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members of the Bar of New York 
State. 

Mr. Shorter has always been a 
Democrat, and he has always bent 
his energies, andin other and material 
ways aided in promoting the interests 
of his party, and not only as a lawyer, 
a public officer, and a politician has he 
distinguished himself, but in refined 
and cultivated circles he is always 
welcome as a social addition. In 
manner genial and approachable, the 
first impression of those who meet 
him is only an introduction to the 
opinion which is sure to be formed 
on closer acquaintance. 

Gro. Witiiams TRAVERS. 





REMINISCENCES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH AND THIRTY-SEVENTH 


CONGRESSES. 


BY HON. JOHN HUTCHINS, AMEMBER OF THE THEN TWENTIETH OHIO DISTRICT. 


XXV. 


Tue second session of the thirty- 
seventh Congress assembled Decem- 


ber z, 1861. The message of President 
Lincoln was a thoughtful and able 
document, from which the following 
extracts are taken: “The disloyal citi- 
zens of the United States who have of- 
fered the ruin of our country, in return 
for the aid and comfort which they 
have invoked abroad, have received 
less patronage and encouragement than 
they probably expected. If it were 
just to suppose, as the insurgents have 


seemed to assume, that foreign nations, 
in this case, discarding all moral, so- 
cial and treaty obligations, would act 
solely and selfishly for the speedy res- 
toration of commerce, including es- 
pecially the acquisition of cotton, those 
nations appear as yet not to have seen 
their-way to their object more directly 
or clearly through the destruction than 
through the preservation of the Union. 
If we could dare to believe that foreign 
nations are actuated by no higher prin- 
ciple than this, Iam quite sure a sound 
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argument could be made to show them 
that they reach their aim more readily 
and easily by aiding to crush. this re- 
bellion than by giving encouragement 
to it. 

‘“‘The principal lever relied on by 
those insurgents for exciting foreign 
nations to hostility against us, as al- 
ready intimated, is the embarrassment 
of commerce. Those nations, however, 
not improbably, saw from the first that 
it was the Union which made as well 
our foreign as our domestic commerce. 
They can scarcely have failed to per- 
ceive that the effort for disunion pro- 
duces the existing difficulty, and that 
one strong nation promises more dura- 
ble peace and a more extensive, valu- 
able and reliable commerce, than can 
the same nation broken into hostile 
fragments. 

“It isnot my purpose to review our 
discussions with foreign States; be- 
cause whatever might be their wishes 
or dispositions, the integrity of our 
country, and the stability of our gover- 
ment mainly depend not upon them, 
but on the loyalty, virtue, patriotism 
and intelligence of the American peo- 
ple. The correspondence itself, with 
the usual reservation, is herewith sub- 
mitted.” 

' On the subject of construction of a 
certain railroad by the government, 
the President in his message uses the 
following language: ‘‘I deem it of 
importance that the loyal regions of 
East Tennessee and western North 
Carolina should be connected with 
Kentucky and other faithful parts of 
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the Union by railroad. I therefore 
recommend as amilitary measure, that 
Congress provide for the construction of 
such road as speedily as possible. 
Kentucky, no doubt will co-operate, 
and through her Legislature make the 
most judicious selection of a line. The 
northern terminus ‘must connect with 
some existing railroad; and whether 
the route shall be from Lexington or 
Nicholasville to Cumberland Gap; or 
from Lebanon to the Tennessee line in 
the direction of Knoxville; oron some 
still different line, can easily be deter- 
mined. Kentucky and the General 
Government co-operating, the work 
can be completed in a very short time ; 
and when done, it will be not only of 
vast present usefulness, but also a valu- 
able permanent improvement,worth its 
cost in all the future.” 

The President alludes to the com- 
mencement of the war of the Rebel- 
lion, ‘“‘in thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” as follows: ‘‘The 
last ray of hope for preserving the 
Union peacefully expired at the assault 
upon Fort Sumter ; and a general re- 
view of what has occurred since may 
not be unprofitable. What was pain- 
fully uncertain then, is much better 
defined and more distinct now; and 
the progress of events is plainly in the 
right direction. The insurgents confi- 
dently claimed a strong support from 
north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
the friends of the Union were not free 
from apprehensicn on the point. This, 
however, was soon settled definitely 
and on the right side. South of the 
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line, noble little Delaware led right off 
from the first. Maryland was made 
to seem against the Union. Our sol- 
diers were assaulted, bridges were 
burned, and railroads torn up within 
her limits, and we were many days, 
at one time, without the ability to 
bring a single regiment over her soil to 
the capital. Now her bridges and 
railroads are repaired and open to the 
government; she already gives seven 
regiments to the cause of the Union 
and none to the enemy; andher people 
at aregular election, have sustained 
the Union by a larger majority and a 
larger aggregate vote than they ever 
before gave to any candidate or any 
question. Kentucky, too, for some time 
in doubt, is now decidedly, and I think 


unchangeably, ranged on the side of the 


Union. Missouri is comparatively 
quiet, and I believe cannot again be 
overrun by the insurrectionists. These 
three States of Maryland, Kentucky 
and Missouri, neither of which would 
promise a single soldier at first, have 
now an aggregate of not less than 
forty thousand in the field for the 
Union ; while of their citizens not more 
than a third of that number, and they 
of doubtful whereabouts and doubtful 
existence, are in arms against it. After 
a somewhat bloody struggle of months, 
winter closes on the Union people of 
western Virginia, leaving them masters 
of their own country. 

‘* An insurgent force of about fifteen 
hundred for months dominating the 
narrow peninsula region constituting 
the countries of Accomac and North- 
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ampton, and known as eastern shore 
of Virginia, together with some con- 
tiguous -parts of Maryland, have laid 
down their arms; and the people 
there have renewed their allegiance to, 
and accepted the protection of, the 
old flag. This leaves no armed in- 
surrectionist north of the Potomac or 
east of the Chesapeake.” 

The President closes his message 
with apt words upon the tendency of 
the insurrection, and the relations of 
labor and capital to it, as follows: 
“It continues to develop that the in- 
surrection is largely, if not exclusively, 
a war upon the first principle of popu- 
lar government—the right of the peo- 
ple. Conclusive evidence of this is 
found in the most grave and maturely 
considered public documents, as well 
as in the general tone of the insur- 
gents. In those documents we find 
the abridgment of the existing right of 
suffrage, and the denial of the people 
of all right to participate in the selec- 
tion of public offices, except the legis- 
lative, boldly advocated, with labored 
arguments to prove that large control 
of the people in government is the 
source of all political evil. Monarchy 
itself is sometimes hinted at as a pos- 
sible refuge from the power of the 
people. 

‘‘In my present position, I could 
scarcely be justified were I to omit 
raising a warning voice against the 
approach of returning despotism. 

‘“‘It is not needed, non-fitting here, 
that a general argument should be 
made in favor of popular institutions ; 
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but there is one point, with its connec- 
tions, not so hackneyed as most 
others, to which I ask brief attention. 
It is the effort to place capital on an 
equal footing with, if not above labor, 
in the structure of government. It is 
assumed that labor is available only 
in connection with capital; that no- 
body labors unless somebody else, 
owning capital, somehow by the use 
of it induces him to labor. This as- 
sumed, it is next considered whether 
itis best that capital shall hire laborers, 
and thus induce them to work by their 
own consent, or buy them, and drive 
them to it without their consent. Hav- 


ing proceeded so far, it is naturally 
concluded that all laborers are either 
hired laborers, or what we call slaves. 


And further, it is assumed that who- 
ever is once a hired Jaborer, is fixed in 
that condition for life. Now, there is 
no such relations between capital and 
labor as assumed; nor is there any 
such thing as a free man being fixed 
for life in the condition of a hired 
laborer. Both these assumptions are 
false, and all inferences from them are 
groundless. 

“Labor is prior to, and independent 
of, capital. Capital is only the fruit 
of labor, and could never have existed 
if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital, and deserves 
much the higher consideration. Capi- 
tal has its rights, which are as worthy 
of protection as any other rights. Nor 
is it denied that there is, and probably 
always will be, a relation between 
labor and capital, producing mutual 
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benefits. The error is in assuming 
that the whole labor of community 
exists within that relation. A few 
men own capital, and that few avoid 
labor themselves, and with their capi- 
tal hire or buy another few to labor 
forthem A large majority belong to 
neither class—neither work for others, 
nor have others working for them. In 
most of the southern states a majority 
of the whole people of all colors are 
neither slaves nor masters, while in 
the northern states, a large majority 
are neither hirers nor hired. Men with 
their families—wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters—work for themselves, on their 
farms, in their homes, and in their 
shops, taking the whole product to 
themselves, and asking no favors of 
capital on the one hand, nor of hired 
laborers or slaves on the other. It is 
not forgotten that a considerable num- 
ber of persons mingle their own labor 
with capital—that is, they labor with 
their own hands, and also buy or hire 
others to labor for them ; but this is 
only a mixed, and not a distinct class. 
No principle stated is disturbed by 
this mixed class. 

‘‘Again: as has already been said, 
there is not, of necessity, any such 
thing as free hired labor being fixed to 
that condition for life. Many inde- 
pendent men everywhere in these 
states, a few years back in their lives 
were hired laborers. The prudent, 
penniless beginner in the world labors 
for wages a while, saves a surplus 
with which to buy tools or land for 
himself; then labors on his own ac- 
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count another while, and at length 
hires another new beginner to help 
him. This is the just and generous 
and prosperous system, which opens 
the way to all. gives hope to all, and 
consequent energy and progress and 
improvements of condition to all: No 
men living are more worthy to be 
trusted than those who toil up from 
poverty—none less inclined to take or 
touch aught which they have not hon- 
estly earned. Let those beware of 
surrendering a political power which 
they already possess, and which, if 
surrendered, will surely be used to 
close the door of advancement against 
such as they, and to fix new disabilities 
and burdens upon them till all of 
liberty shall be lost. 

‘* From the first taking of our nation- 
al census to the last are seventy years ; 
and we find our population at the end 
of the period eight times as great as it 
was at the beginning. The increase 
of those other things which men deem 
desirable has even been greater. We 
thus have, at our view, what the pop- 
ular principle applied to government, 
through the machinery of the States 
and the Union, has produced ina given 
time ; and also what, if firmly main- 
tained, it promises for the future. 
There are already among us_ those 
who, if the Union be preserved, will 
live to see it contain two hundred and 
fifty millions. The struggle of to-day 
is not altogether for to-day—it is for a 
vast future also. With a reliance on 
Providence, all the more firm and 
earnest, let us proceed in the great 
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task which events have devolved upon 
us.” Dated December 3, 1861. 

The President was describing the 
system of labor which the states in 
rebellion had adopted as the corner- 
stone of the Confederacy, but plainly 
intimated that slavery must be abol- 
ished to'make our government perma- 
nently republican. The white laborers, 
unable to own slaves, would not per- 
form the labors of slaves, and conse- 
quently, as a general thing had: little 
influence in the legislation of the slave- 
holding states. President Lincoln, in 
the foregoing thoughtful words, ex- 
pressed the true relations between 
capital and labor, and which also 
applies to the state of things at the 
present time in this country and 
throughout the civilized world on the 
subject he was discussing. 

In the great debate with Senator 
Douglas in the state of Illinois in 
June, 1858, Mr. Lincoln used the fol- 
lowing language in speaking of slav- 
ery: ‘‘A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. I believe this govern- 
ment cannot permanently endure half 
slave and half free. I do not expect 
the Union to be dissolved—I do not 
expect the house to fall—but I do ex- 
pect it will cease to be divided. It 
will become all one thing or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slav- 
ery will arrest the further spread of it, 
and place it where the public mind 
shall rest in the belief that it is in the 
course of ultimate extinction ; or its 
advocates will push it forward till it 
shall become alike lawful in all the 
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states, old and new—north as well as 
south.” 

On October 25, 1858, Gov. Seward, 
in a political speech at Rochester, 
New York, from which an extract is 
taken, said, ‘‘ These antagonistic sys- 
tems (freedom and slavery) are con- 
tinually coming into closer contact, 
and collision results. Shall I tell you 
what this collision means? They who 
think that itis accidental, unnecessary, 
and the work of interested or fanatical 
agitation, and therefore ephemeral, 
mistake the case altogether. It is an 


irrepressible conflict between opposing 
and enduring forces; and it means 
that the United States must and will, 
sooner or later, become either a slave- 
holding nation or entirely a free labor 


nation. Either the cotton and rice- 
fields of South Carolina and the sugar 
plantations of Louisiana will ultimate- 


ly be tilled by free labor, and Charles-- 


ton and New Orleans become markets 
for legitimate merchandise alone, or 
else the rye fields and wheat fields of 
Massachusetts and New York must 
again be surrendered by these farmers 
to slave culture and to the production 
of slaves, and Boston and New York 
become once more markets for trade 
in the bodies and souls of men. It is 
the failure to apprehend this great truth 
that induces so many unsuccessful 
attempts at final compromise between 
the Slave and Free States; and it is 
the existence of this great fact that 
renders all such pretended compro- 
mises, when made, vain and epheme- 
ral.” This same thought had been ex- 
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pressed, though not in so apt language, 
by the anti-slavery writers and speak- 
ers in the North for many years before 
the great rebellion. 

Mr. Lincoln in his speech at Spring- 
field, Ill., gave the best definition of 
the catching phrase ‘‘ Popular Sov- 
ereignty,” showing its absurdity, that 
has been given by any person, (to the 
knowledge of the writer): ‘‘That if 
any one man chooses to enslave an- 
other, no third man shall be allowed to 
object.” 

Still this phrase, invented by Sena- 
tor Douglas, had great influence upon 
the public opinion of the Democratic 
party, and upon the persons not direct- 
ly connected with the party. 

On account of the war of the rebel- 
lion inaugurated at Charleston in April, 
1861, the question of providing the 
sinews of war by the United States 
Government, when the second session 
of the Thirty-seventh Congress com- 
menced, in December, 1861, was an 
important one, with the Administration, 
with Congress, and with the people. 
The report of Mr. Chase, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has therefore be- 
came a historic document, in which 
he ably discusses the question of 
finance, and making suggestions which 
were adopted mainly by the Govern- 
ment in its subsequent financial legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chase, in this report, says in 
substance that he had set forth, with 
as much clearness and plainness as 
he was capable of, to the called ses- 
sion of Congress, on the 4th of July; 
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1861; he then stated in substance, 
that in that report he had submitted to 
Congress, in his judgment, the pecuni- 
ary means necessary to put down the 
great rebellion set on foot by criminal 
conspiracy against the Government 
and people of the United States. 

He then states that the estimates of 
the several departments then laid be- 
fore Congress contemplate an expendi- 
ture, during the year ending June 3cth, 
1862, of $318,519,581.87. 

Congress did not adopt the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary in full, but 
substantially, and made provision in 
regard to customs and internal taxes, 
as was deemed necessary to secure 
the sums proposed to be derived from 
those sources, and authorized loans in 


the mode and to the extent proposed 
by the Secretary. They are stated by 
the Secretary as follows : 


‘First. Fora national loan of one 
hundred million dollars, or any larger 
sum not exceeding the whole amount 
authorized, in bonds or Treasury notes, 
bearing 7.30 per cent. interest, pay- 
able three years after date, and con- 
vertible at or before maturity, into 
twenty years’ six per cent. bonds. 

‘‘Secondly. Fora loan in Europe, 
or in the United States, at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary, of $100,000,000 
payable twenty years after date, and 
bearing interest not exceeding seven 
per cent. 

‘‘Thirdly. For the issue, in pay- 
ment to public creditors, or in exchange 
for coin, of Treasury notes payable 
one year after date, bearing an inter- 
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est 3.65 per cent., and convertible into 
the three years’ 7.30 bonds, or Treas- 
ury notes. 

‘‘Fourthly. For the issue of notes, 
payable on demand, and receivable 
for all public dues, to be used as coin 
in payments and exchanges.” 

The aggregate of notes of the two 
last descriptions was limited to $50,000- 
000, in denominations less than fifty, 
but not less than five dollars. A fur- 
ther authority was conferred by the 
act to issue Treasury notes of any of 
the specified denominations, bearing 
six per cent. interest, and payable not 
over twelve months from date, to an 
amount not exceeding $20,000, 000, 

To provide for immediate exigen- 
cies was the first duty of the Secre- 
tary ; and he performed it by issuing, - 
under authorities conferred by various 
acts for payment to public creditors, 
or for advancement of cash $14,019,- 
034.66 in Treasury notes, payable in 
two years, and bearing six per cent. 
interest, and $12,877,750 in Treasury 
notes bearing the same rate of inter- 
est, but payable sixty days after date. 

His next care was to provide for the 
regular and continual disbursements 
of the war, under the acts of the July 
session, and with this view he care- 
fully examined the various powers con- 
ferred on him; compared the proba- 
bilities of the American and European 
markets for capital; and considered 
the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the several forms of loan 
authorized. 

This reflection led him to the con- 
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clusion that the safest, surest and 
most beneficial plan would be to en- 
gage the banking institutions of the 
‘three chief commercial cities of the 
sea-board to advance the amounts 
needed for disbursements in the form 
of loans for three years’ 7.30 bonds, 
to be reimbursed, as far as practicable, 
from the proceeds of similar bonds, 
subscribed for by the people through 
the agencies of the national loans, us- 
ing, meanwhile, himself, to a limited 
extent, in aid of these advantages, the 
power to issue notes of smaller de- 
nominations than fifty dollars, pay- 
able on demand. 

Upon this plan he hoped that the 
capital of the banking institutions and 
the capital of the people might be so 
combined with the credit of the gov- 
ernment in a proper provision for ne- 
cessary expenditure, as to give effi- 
ciency to administrative action, 
whether civil or military, and compe- 
tent support to public credit. The re- 
sult thus far had fulfilled that hope. 

Representatives from the banking 
institutions of the three cities respond- 
ing to this invitation, met him for con- 
sultation in New York, and after full 
conference, agreed to unite as associ- 
ates in moneyed support to the gov- 
ernment, and to subscribe at once a 
loan of $50,000,000, of which $5,000, - 
000 were to be paid immediately to the 
assistant treasurers in coin, and the re- 
mainder also in coin as needed for dis- 
bursement. The secretary on his part, 
agreed to issue three years’ 7.30 bonds, 
or treasury notes, bearing even date 
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with the subscriptions, and of equal 
amount, to cause books of subscrip- 
tion to the national loan to be immedi- 
ately opened; to reimburse the advances 
of the banks as far: as_ practicable 
from this national subscription ; and 
deliver fo them 7.30 bonds or treasury 
notes for the amount not then reim- 
bursed. It was further understood 
that the secretary of the treasury should 
issue alimited amount of United States 
notes payable on demand, in aid of 
the operations of the treasury, and that 
the associated institutions, when the 
first advance of $50,000,000 should be 
expended, would if practicable make 
another, and when both should be ex- 
hausted, still another advance to the 
government of the same amount and 
on similar terms. 

The secretary then explains the pur- 
pose of these loans: ‘‘First, to place 
at the command of the government the 
large sums immediately needed for the 
payment of maturing treasury notes 
and for other disbursements, ordinary 
and extraordinary ; second, to secure 
to the people equal opportunities with 
the banks for participation in the 
loans ; third, to avoid competition be- 
tween the government and the asso- 
ciated institutions in the disposal of 
bonds ; fourth, to facilitate and secure 
further advances to the government by 
the associates if required ; and fifth, to 
insure if possible, the maintenance of 
payments in specie or its natural 
equivalents and representatives.” The 
secretary thenadds: ‘All these ob- 
jects were happily accomplished. Fifty 
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million dollars were immediately ad- 
vanced by the banks. The secretary 
caused books of subscription to be 
opened through the country, and the 
people subscribed freely to the loan. 
The amounts thus subscribed were re- 
imbursed to the banks, and the sums 
reimbursed, though then coming but 
little more than half the amount, en- 
abled those institutions, when a second 
loan was required, to make a second 
advance of $50,000,000, 

These two loans of $50,000,000 each 
have been negotiated for three years’ 
7.30 bonds at par. The first of these 
loans was negotiated and the first is- 
sue of bonds bears date on the rgth of 
August, the second on the ist of 
October, 1861. 

On the 16th of November a third 
loan was negotiated with the asso- 
ciated institutions, under the authority 
given to the secretary to borrow a sum 
not exceeding $100,000,000 in Europe 
or the United States, at a rate of inter- 
est not exceeding seven per cent. As 
no reasonable prospect appeared of 
obtaining terms equally advantageous 
by advertisements, and as it was mani- 
festly for the interest of the govern- 
ment to negotiate at home rather than 
incur the expense and hazard of nego- 
tiation abroad, the secretary, under the 
authority of the seventh section of the 
act of August 5, 1861, arranged this 
third loan also with the associates, by 
agreeing to issue to them $50,000,000 
in six per cent. bonds at a rate equiva- 
lent to par for bonds bearing’ seven per 
cent. interest, authorized by act of 
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July 17. This negotiation, though less 
advantageous to the Government, 
considered under the light of a simple 
money transaction than the two prior 
loans, was in some respects, at least 
more so. It was coupled with no man- 
agement for reimbursements, and en- 
tailed no immediate expense on the 
treasury beyond that of preparing and 
issuing the bonds. It was coupled 
also with an understanding in the form 
of an option to the associates, that on 
or after the 1st of January, a fourth ad- 
vance of $50,000,000 should be made 
on the same terms with the first and 
second if practicable, and required by 
the secretary. 


In addition to the loans thus made, 
the secretary has issued United States 


notes, payable on demand in denom- 
inations of five, ten and twenty dol- 
lars, of which there were in circulation, 
according to the last returns on the 
30th day of November, 1861, $21,165, - 
220, and there remained in the treasury 
at the same date $3,385,105. The 
amount thus issued, so far as it enters 
into the circulation of the country, may 
be regarded as a loan from the people, 
payable on demand without in terest. 
The secretary then gives the following 
statement, showing the result of his 
financial operations : 
There were paid to creditors, 
“or exchanged for coin at 
par, at different dates in 
July and August, six per 
cent. two years’ notes to 
the amount $14,0 19,034.66 
There was borrowed at par, 
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in the same month, upon 
sixty days’ six per cent. 


notes, the sum of 12,877,750.00 


There was borrowed at par, 
on the I9th of August, 
upon three years’ 7.30 
bonds issued for the most 
part to subscribers to the 
national loan 

There was borrowed on the 
first of October, upon like 
securities 

There was borrowed, at par 
for seven per cent. on the 
10th of November, upon 
twenty years’ six per cent. 
bonds, reduced to the 
equivelent of sevens, in- 
cluding interest 45,795,478.48 

There have been issued, and 
were in circulation and on 
deposit with the treasurer 
on the 30th of November, 
of United States notes, 
payable on demand 24,559, 323-00 

Making an aggregate realized 
from loans in various 


197,242,588.14 
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The secretary then mentions with 
regret that the receipts of revenue 
from duties have not fulfilled the ex- 
pectations indulged at the date of his 
July report, and he gives two reasons, 
which are quoted: “The act modify- 
ing the rates of duties which received 
the final sanction of Congress, differed 
in several respects from the measure 
which he had the honor of submitting 
to their consideration In most of these 
particulars, especially in the dimin- 
ished duties on tea, coffeeand sugar, 
and inthe exemption from the opera- 
tions of the act of goods in warehouses 
and on shipboard, the difference, how- 
ever, warranted by consideration of 
general policy was certainly disad- 
vantageous to the revenue, while an- 
other, and perhaps more _ potential 
cause of reduced receipts may be 
found in the changed circumstances 
of the country, which have proved 
even beyond anticipation unfavorable 
to foreign commerce.” 





CAPT. SAM BRADY—A 


I was much interested in Hon. Isaac 
Smucker’s sketch of Captain Samuel 
Brady, in the Macazine of the current 
month, though it occurs to me that one 
or two errors have crept into the ac- 
count. On page 345, he says an ‘‘In- 
dian force was encountered near a 
place then called the mouth of Red 
River Creek, since changed to Brady’s 
Bank.” By ‘‘Red River Creek” he 
must surely mean Red Bank Creek, 


WORD IN ADDITION. 


and by ‘‘ Brady’s Bank ” he must mean 
Brady’s Bend. These may be errors 
of the printing office. Captain Sam 
Brady is one of the local heroes of 
Western Pennsylvania, and his adven- 
tures have been the theme of many 
writers among us. My friend, Hon. 
A. W. Bell, of East Brady, upon the 
site of the adventure referred to by Mr. 
Smucker, a few years ago contributed 
a series of papers on local interests to 
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the East Brady ‘‘Index,” in one of 
which he relates more at length than 
Mr. Smucker has done, the affair in 
question. Mr. Bell quotes from Sher- 
man Day’s Historical Collections. 
Day, in his turn, if I am not mistaken, 
for Ihave not his books by me, copies 
his account from ‘‘ The Apalachian,” a 
newspaper published forty-five years 
ago in Blairsville, Pa. The article 
in “The Apalachian” was written by 
the late R. B. McCabe, Esq., of Blairs- 
ville, in his time a well-known lawyer, 
editor, and writer. I here copy from 
Mr. Bell’s paper : 

“The incursions of the Indians had 
become so frequent and their outrages 
so alarming, that it was thought ad- 
visable to retaliate upon them the in- 


juries of war, and carry into the coun- 
try occupied by them, the same sys- 
tem of destructive warfare with which 


they had visited the settlements. For 
this purpose an adequate force was 
provided under the immediate com- 
mand of General Broadhead, the com- 
mand of the advance guard of which 
was confided to Capt. Samuel Brady. 
“The troops proceeded up the Al- 
legheny River, and had arrived at the 
flat of land near the mouth of Red 
Bank Creek, now known by the name 
of Brady’s Bend, without encountering 
an enemy. Brady and his rangers 
were some distance in front of the 
main body, as their duty required, 
when they suddenly discovered a war 
party of Indians approaching them. 
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Relying on the strength of the main 


body, and its ability to force the Indians 
to retreat, and anticipating that when 


driven back they would return upon 


the same route they had advanced on, 


Brady permitted them to proceed with- 
out hindrance, and hastened to seize 
a narrow pass higher up the river, 
where the rocks, nearly perpendicular, 
approached theriver, and where a few 
determined men might successfully 
combat superior numbers. In a short 
time the Indians encountered the main 
body under Broadhead, and were 
driven back. In fulland swift retreat, 
they pressed to gain the pass between 
the rocks and the river, but it was oc- 
cupied by their daring and relentless 
foe, Brady and his rangers, who failed 
not to pour into their flying columns a 
most destructive fire. The Indians 
were broken, routed, and forced to 
jump into the river. Many werekilled 
on the bank, and many more in the 
stream. Cornplanter, chief of the 
Senecas, then a young man, saved 
himself by swimming, as did several 
others of his party.” 

This is but one of the adventures of 
Captain Brady in this part of the coun- 
try, and which have perpetuated his 
name among us. I should not have 
thought it necessary to enlarge upon 
Mr. Smucker's excellent sketch, except 
as it gave me opportunity to correct 
whatI think are two very serious 
errors, T. J. Cuapman. 

Pittsburg, Pa., July 14, 1891. 
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THE PUBLIC RECORD REPOSITORY ERECTED ON THE ROLLS 
ESTATE, LONDON. 


Upon the deserted site formerly 
known as the Rolls estate, lying be- 
tween Chancery lane and Fetter lane, 
there has been erected in London 
within the last thirty years a magnifi- 
cent building called, in official par- 
lance, ‘‘The Public Record Reposi- 
tory.” 

It contains the greatest collection of 
state papers and official documents re- 
lating to English and American history 
that exists anywhere in the world. 


The building itself is of the most sub- 
stantial character, strong as a fortress, 


and as gloomy as the tower. It took 
years to build it, and is a marvel of 
convenience and safety. 

It is the great mausoleum of past 
generations, and to it the English- 
speaking race must always go to ex- 
plain the sources of its history and 
its greatness. 

Mr. Ewald in his introduction to 
“Stories from the State Papers” tells 
curious tales of neglect and indiff- 
erence relating to the preservation 
of these public documents. 

Scattered about in damp cellars, 
tied up in rotten bags, lodged near 
explosive materials, freely attacked 
by starving rats on a foraging expe- 
dition, it is as much a matter for won- 
der as for congratulation that these 


archives have survived the dangers 
and persecutions to which they were 
formerly subjected. 

In the early days of England’s his- 
tory the records of the courts were 
preserved in the palace of the king, 
but when the law courts became sta- 
tionary and were held within the pre- 
cincts of the royal palace, instead of 
following the sovereign from place to 
place, all the legal documents re- 
mained in the custody of their respec- 
tive courts. 

On the business of the country in- 
creasing, the records began to assume 
such vast proportions that further ac- 
commodations had to be obtained. 
Gradually three warehouses for the 
custody of the public documents came 
into existence. The records of the 
king’s bench and common pleas were 
removed to the palace at Westminster, 
to the old Chapter house, and to the 
cloister of the abbey of Westminster, 
and thus laid the foundation of the 
well-known “Chapter House Reposi- 
tory.” Toward the end of the reign 
of Richard I. the Court of Chancery 
becoming separated from that of the 
Exchequer, the wardrobe in the tower 
of London was used as the chief place 
of deposit for all chancery records 
and thus the ‘‘Record Office in the 
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Tower” sprang up. It had been the 
custom of the earlier masters of the 
rolls to keep the records of their 
courts in their private houses, but 
after the reign of Edward IV. these 
documents were lodged in what is 
now styled ‘‘The Chapel of the Rolls,” 
but which was then known as the Do- 
mus Conversorum Judzrum, or the 
house for converted Jews and infidels, 
which had been annexed to the office 
of the master of the rolls in the reign 
of Edward III. ; an office was subse- 
quently attached to chapel and thus 
arose the record depository known as 
the‘‘ Rolls Chapel Office.” 

For many years these three places 
of deposit—the Chapter house, the 
Tower of London, and the Rolls— 
constituted the chief repositories for 
all public records, but as the ac- 
commodation that these public build- 
ings offered was limited, rooms in pri- 
vate houses, vacant vaults, and even 
stables had to be taken by the minis- 
ters of the day for the storing of the 
ever-increasing archives. 

Little care was, however, paid to the 
preservation of the nation’s parch- 
ments. They were put into houses 
and forgotten; their various removals 
were most carelessly superintended, 
and they were often left a prey to the 
pilferings of the curious. Here and 
there a sovereign or a secretary of 
state turned his attention to the dis- 
graceful condition in which the monu- 
ments of the kingdom were preserved 
and a sweeping reform was an- 
nounced, but more important matters 
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always appear to have arisen at that 
identical moment and the subject was 
shelved. In 1567 Queen Elizabeth 
was informed of the confused and 
perilous state of the records of her 
parliament and chancery, and orders 
were given for rooms to be prepared 
in the Tower for the reception of these 
parchments, her majesty declaring 
that ‘‘it was not meet that the records 
of her chancery, which were ac- 
counted as a principal member of the 
treasure belonging to herself, and to 
her crown and realm, should remain in 
private houses and places for doubt of 
such danger or spoil as theretofore had 
happened to the like records in the 
time of Richard II. and Henry VI.” 
This order was never executed, and 
the records continued to be lodged in 
their ill-kept dens. ; 

On the accession of Charles II., Wil- 
liam Prynne, the victim of land and 
the star chamber, was the keeper of 
the records in the Tower and he im- 
plored the merry monarch ‘‘to pre- 
serve these ancient records not only 
from fire and sword, but water, moths, 
canker, dust, cobwebs, for your own 
and your kingdom’s honor and ser- 
vice, they being such sacred reliques, 
such peerless jewels, that your noble 
ancestors have estimated no places so 
fit to preserve them in as consecrated 
chapels, or royal treasuries and ward- 
robes where they lay up their sacred 
crowns, jewels, robes; and that upon 
very good grounds, they being the 
principal evidences by which they 
held, supported, and defended their 
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crowns, kingdoms, revenues, preroga- 
tives, and their subjects, their respect- 
ive lands, lives, liberties, properties, 
franchises, rights and laws.” Prynne 
made a thorough inspection of the im- 
mense mass of matter in his charge, 
undertook to sort them, dust and clean 
them, but received very little encour- 
agement, and those he employed grew 
weary of the task and finally refused 
to do anything further, as they said 
the dust endangered their eyseight 
and would destroy their health. He 
commenced to index them, but in des- 
pair said ‘‘To complete this task will 
require Briareus, his hundred hands, 
Argus, his hundred eyes, and Nestor’s 
centuries of years to marshal them 
into distinct files and make exact al- 


phabetical tables of the several things, 


names, 
them.” 

These complaints continued from 
year to year and age to age _Parlia- 
ment was petitioned, but it was not 
until this century that anything what- 
ever was accomplished, and then after 
long years of waiting and wearisome 
delays. 

To the ordinary Englishman what 
signified it that his country possessed 
records of the court of chancery from 
the time of King John, without inter- 
mission, to the last decree made by 
the lord chancellor; that she owned 
ledger books of the natio al expendi- 
ture, which chancellors of the excheq- 
uer had regulated, unrivaled even for 
their very external magnificence and 
complete as a series since the days of 


and places comprised in 
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Henry II. ; that among her diplomatic 
treasures she had the treaty, with the 
very chirograph, between Henry I. and 
Robert, earl of Flanders, the privilege 
of Pope Adrian to Henry II. to con- 
quer Ireland, the treaties with Robert 
Bruce, and the veritable treaty of the 
Cloth of Gold, illuminated with the 
portrait of Francis I. and adorned 
by the gold seal chased by Benven- 
uto Cellini himself? What signified it 
that his country owned that most per- 
fect survey inits way, though com- 
piled eight centuries ago, called 
Doomsday book, or records like the 
Pipe, Close, and Patent rolls, with the 
splendid series of Fines? What to the 


. ordinary Englishman was this magni- 


ficent collection but so many musty 
old parchments? Yet to the few, the 
antiquarian and historical few, who 
knew the extent and value of these 
public documents, they looked upon 
it as a national disgrace that monu- 
ments so important and so priceless 
should be housed in a manner in 
which no merchant of ordinary pru- 
dence would keep his vulgar books of 
account. 

We have said ‘‘housed,” but how 
housed? In the tower of London 
were the chancery and admirality rec- 
ords; one-half of these documents 
were placed in the Wakefield tower, 
contiguous to a steam engine in daily 
operation, while the other half were 
crammed into the White tower, be- 
neath which were stored tons of gun- 
powder, sufficient to destroy all Tower 
hill and change even the course of the 
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Thames if an explosion had _ hap- 
pened. The records of the queen’s 
remembrances were deposited in 
sheds in the king’s mews, Charing 
Cross, where they adhered to the damp 
walls or fell into fragments from sheer 
putrefaction. 

The venerable Doomsday book, the 
most priceless record in Europe, was 
preserved in the Chapter house of 
Westminster Abbey, behind which 
were a brew-house and a wash-house, 
reported as dangerous and endanger- 
ing the safety of the Chapter house by 
fire. Other documents were in Chan- 
cery lane, some in the Rolls house, 
some in a temporary shed in the Kolls 
gardens, some in the Temple, and 
some lodged in New square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, and many of them perished in 
the fire of 1849. ; 

But the public conscience at length 
became aroused and finally all the 
documents, records, papers, and cor- 
respondence of officials, extending 
through hundreds of years, during 
peace and war, amounting in the ag- 
gregate, according to Mr. Hardy, one 
of the superintendents, to hundreds of 
millions in all, have been collected to- 
gether and, housed under one great 
fire-proof roof, have been partially 
catalogued, indexed, and their con- 
tents calendared, and are now acces- 
sible to the public and to everybody 
from all parts of the earth under cer- 
tain rules, regulations, and restric- 
tions. There is but very little wood 
used about the building, and the inte- 
rior is divided up into convenient 
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rooms and apartments, connected by 
fire-proof corridors, with iron cages 
and boxes to hold the manuscripts, 
with iron cases for books, and slate 
shelving, so that it is impossible for 
any conflagration to destroy the build- 
ing if some of its contents should be 
consumed. The force of clerks and 
experts employed is very large, and 
notwithstanding the work of investi- 
gation has been going on for years, 
new discoveries are constantly being 
made, and in the light of this vast 
store of information the old histories 
are becoming almost obsolete and will 
have to be in many respects rewritten. 
The handwriting of the older docu- 
ments is cramped, indistinct, some- 
times unintelligible, very trying to the 
eyesight, and as it is curious Latin or 
quaint Norman French puzzles the 
best scholarship. The legal docu- 
ments abound in the most redundant 
words and quaint phraseology, and 
require great familiarity with the his- 
tory of the period in order to compre- 
hend them. 

_ The amount of ancient lore here 
locked up is beyond conception, but 
we were highly gratified when exam- 
ining ina dazed manner some of these 
old documents to have at our elbow 
experts who could read and translate 
almost anything with the same. facil- 
ity ‘that we could use our native 
tongue. 

Those employed here seem to have 
a genuine love for their work, and it 
was with pride that one who had 
grown gray in the business said ‘‘Re- 
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search has now proved that behind 
the iron cages of our splendid reposi- 
tory are stored documents which from 
their historical importance and ex- 
_ treme antiquity stand unrivaléd at the 
present day and cast the archives of 
Rome, Paris, Vienna, The Hague, and 
Madrid completely in the shade.” 

Not a single subject connected with 
the history and government of our 
country but receives illustration from 
this magnificent collection. Take the 
Close rolls—so called because the 
documents entered upon them being 
of a private nature they were dis- 
patched closed or sealed up—which 
begin with the reign of John and con- 
tinue without interruption to the pres- 
ent time. Upon their well-preserved 
parchments the reader sees entries re- 
lating to the privileges of peers and 
commoners in former days, the meas- 
ures employed for the raising of 
armies and the equipment of fleets, 
the regulations which affected the 
coinage of the realm, the aids and 
taxes that were levied, the riots and 
tumults that were suppressed, the par- 
dons that were granted to state pris- 
oners, the summonses for the meeting 
of parliament, and the hundreds of 
laws which related to the bench, 
the church, and the prerogatives of 
the crown. Take the Patent rolls—so 
called because, unlike their great an- 
tiquarian rivals the Close rolls, the let- 
ters patent are unsealed and exposed 
to view—which also begin with John 
and extend almost without a break to 
the present day. What do they not 
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contain? Is a castle besieged by the 
sovereign, a papal interdict removed 
by royal supplication, a safe conduct 
granted to an unpopular prelate, 
church property bestowed on begging 
clergy, a negotiation entered into with 
a foreign prince, a title of nobiltiy cre- 
ated, a character confirmed, a procla- 
mation drawn up, land or office given 
to private persons or public bodies,— 
all are found recorded upon the mem- 
branes of the ‘‘Letteree Patentes.” 
Take again the Great Roll of the Ex- 
chequer, otherwise called the Pipe roll, 
which with but two gaps extends from 
the reign of Henry II. to our own 
day. Here we iive in the regions of 
finance ; everything which in former 
times went to swell the revenues of 
the crown—rents of various kinds, 
fines, profits of lands and tenements, 
and the like—is fully recorded. Was 
a great man outlawed, his goods 
seized, his daughter married or made 
a ward, the account thereof can be 
read in the Pipe rolls. To the anti- 
quarian, the historian, the preacher of 
the gospel, lawyer at the bar, physi- 
cian or officer of state, or to all classes 
of society these records, memorials, 
and archives are invaluable. 

But what particular interest, it may 
be asked, have these archives to an 
American? Our answer is that they 
are quite as interesting and invaluable 
to us as toan Englishman. We have 
not thus far explained the method of 
assorting and classifying this immense 
mass of papers, but we will show that 
it is impossible ever to write a correct 
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history of the settlement of America, 
without the aid of this collection of 
records and papers because, com- 
mencing with the first voyage of the 
daring navigators who set sail for the 
Indies down to the dismissal of Sack- 
ville-West from the White House by 
President Cleveland, we have an un- 
broken history of all the important 
events that have taken place in which 
England and America were interested, 
which are contained in -the colonial 
records, and which is entirely separate 
from anything that we have yet men- 
tioned or enumerated. Before at- 
tempting an explanation of this, how- 
ever, we desire to refer more specific- 
ally to the character of the documents 
which have been classified, the meth- 
ods adopted, and what the results are, 
which are embodied in what is known 
as the calendar of state papers, and 
which are divided into two grand di- 
visions, (1) foreign and (2) domestic 
calenders. Some of the volumes of 
the “Calenders of State Papers,” 
which, it will be borne in mind, con- 
stitute an index to the original docu- 
ments in the state paper office, contain 
elaborate expositions of the methods 
and principles adopted in classifying 
the papers and are almost invaluable 
to the scholar or historian in ascertain- 
ing what the documents and papers 
refer to, and we will, in order to pre- 
sent this subject to our readers in a 
proper and reliable shape, avail our- 
self of the explanations which have 
been given by some of the editors of 
the various volumes as they have 
been issued from the press. 
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We will commence with the period 
anterior to existence as a nation and 
before any settlements were authorized 
to be made in America and trace our 
history down to 1660 and subsequent 
years. This will embrace a most in- 
teresting portion of colonial history 
and will serve as a specimen of what 
documents and papers are gathered 
up in the state paper office ready for 
our use. 

The papers in the state paper office 
are arranged upon principles which 
are extremely simple. Derived from 
the offices of the secretaries of 
state they fell, almost of course, into 
three great branches or divisions cor- 
responding with the offices whence 
they are transmitted. Those from the 
office of the home secretary constitute 
one principal division or series of vol- 
umes, technically termed the domestic, 
with a subdivision for Ireland; the 
papers from the office of the foreign 
secretary form a second or foreign 
division or series; while whose from 
the colonial office are arranged in a 
third division or series named the colo- 
nial. 

Let us commence with the colonies. 
The names of the several colonies, 
islands, or plantations at once open 
up the comprehensiveness and interest 
of the subject. Some of them seen 
here in their infancy have now 
risen into colonies; they might almost 
be termed independent states of the 
very highest importance; while others 
have combined into a mighty republic, 
whose power and influence extended 
throughout the world. 
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The history of New England and of 
Virginia, the parents of the northern 
and the southern states of America, is 
largely illustrated ; the first possession 
of Canada and its restitution of the 
French; the settling of Bermudas or 
Somers islands; the first grants of 
Barbadoes, St. Christopher's, Antigua, 
Nevis, and other islands in the West 
Indies, of Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, will also be found, together 
with an account of the efforts of the 
grantees to colonize them; also a com- 
plete. record of the proceedings of the 
company for the Bahamas, incorpora- 
ed in 1629; and an account of the 
taking possession of Jamaica by the 
forces of the commonwealth, and the 
means adopted to secure and render 
that island serviceable to England. 

Previous to the decision of the mas- 
ter of the rolls to have a calendar of 
the colonial papers prepared for pub- 
lication upon the same principles as 
those already published of the domes- 
tic series, the former were arranged 
under two distinct heads, viz., ‘““Amer- 
ica and West Indies,” or the corres- 
pondence appertaining to the colonial 
office and containing letters to anc 
from the several governors and sec- 
retary of state, and “Board of Trade” 
being the correspondenee with the 
department, and each colony was 
arranged by itself chronologically. It 
was found, however, more convienient 

.for the simplification of a printed cal- 
endar to alter this arrangement as 
regards the papers down to 1688, and 
to adopt one chronogical arrange- 
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ment of the whole ; at the same time 
all the papers relating to each partic- 
ular colony may be seen at a glance 
by reference to the index. The cor- 
respondence to 1688 consists of seventy 
one portfolios, bound in volumes, be- 
sides 109 entry books, which contain 
entries or letters sent to the colonies, 
of characters, commissions, and in- 
structions, minutes and proceedings of 
the companies, and proprietaries that 
in the first instance governed several 
of the colonies, journals of the board 
of trade, etc. These have been ar- 
ranged alphabetically as regards 
every colony to which they relate. 

During the first thirty years after 
1574, down to the accession of James 
I, there are but ten papers. The rea- 
son is obvious; with but one exception, 
it can scarcely be said that England 
planted any colony during Elizabeth’s 
reign, though, as every one knows, 
many voyages were undertaken at 
that early period for purposes of col- 
onization, and a copy of the well- 
known patent of incorporation to the 
Marquis of Winchester and others, 
merchant adventurers of England, for 
‘discovery of lands unknown and 
not before frequented,” of which Se- 
bastian Cabot was the first governor, 
is to be found in the collection of 
state papers. This, however, as well 
as many other papers, containing 
accounts of the voyages of discovery 
of Frobisher and Hawkins, of Gylberte 
and of Drake, to Africa, America, and 
the West Indies are all open for per- 
usal in the state postoffice. 
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The first two papers calendared re- 
lating to the period that we are invest- 
igating are of singular interest. They 
most probably relate to Sir Humphrey 
Gylberte’s patent ‘‘to discover and 
take possession of all remote and bar- 
barous lands unoccupied by any 
Christian prince or people.” Gylberte 
appears to have assigned his patent to 
others, and the ‘‘fragment of report of 
certain persons” with whom he sub- 
sequently conferred in person, is so 
marvelous as to baffle every idea of 
credibility. 

Under the encouragement of Eliza- 
beth and by the enterprise of Raleigh, 
the first English colony was attempted 
to be planted in America, and the ac- 
count of Sir Richard Grenville, the 
general of the fleet sent out in 1585, of 
“the success of his voyage,” with the 
letters of Ralph Lane, give several de- 
tails of the earliest efforts of English 
energy applied in a direction in which 
it has since been so richly rewarded. 
Although Raleigh’s colony did not 
meet with the anticipated success, it 
caused others to undertake similar ad- 
ventures, and they finally attained the 
desired object. 

And here let us say that although it 
seems not to be generally known, yet 
it is a fact that the city of Chicago has 
in its public library an incomplete set 
of the calendar of state papers (com- 
plete at the time that they were do- 
nated), both foreign and domestic, 
and colonial, which were procured for 
us by the Hon. Thomas Hughes of 
Rugby, and for which he deserves the 
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thanks and lasting gratitude of every 
citizen of Chicago, and we think that 
itis time the citizens of Chicago get 
up some lasting memorial, and that of 
a substantial character, which should 
be presented to him to show to him 
and the people of England our appre- 
ciation of the services that he rendered 
us in the hour of our sorrow and ad- 
versity. It was to him that we owe 
indirectly the establishment of our 
public library, because at the time 
when he sent to us the magnificent 
contribution of books from the queen 
and people of England we had no or- 
ganization whatever to accept the 
same, and in order to comply with the 
terms of his donation the public library 
had to be incorporated, and until that 
was done his gift had to be held in 
abeyance. 

This is a reminiscence worth recall- 
ing, and it is also worth recalling that 
when Mr, Hughes heard of the great 
calamity which had befallen us, he 
applied to the queen of England and 
to the houses of parliament for dona- 
tions of books, and it was through his 
efforts that we now have in our midst 
one of the finest collections of state 
papers west of the Alleghanies. We 
say again that we think that it is high 
time that Mr. Hughes should receive a 
proper recognition at the hands of the 
people of Chicago—something besides 
our thanks, which have already been 
tendered him by the library board. 

The act on the part of Mr. Hughes 
was one of the most disinterested acts 
of benevolence in the history of our 
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country and it is with no intention to 
parody the lofty sentiments which a 
gifted American used to sanctify the 
memory of one to whom England 
and America owe much of their glory 
when we say : 


‘‘The new world’s sons, from England’s 
breast we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we 
came, 
Proud of her past, from whence our present 
grew, 
Chicago here inscribes in gratitude Tom 
Hughes’s name.”’ 


ELuiotr ANTHONY. 
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THERE is a chance close at hand for some 
patriotic citizen who has been blessed with 
many possessions, to preserve a great his- 
toric landmark from obliteration. The his- 
toric Valley Forge property, on the line of 
the Philadelphia & Reading railroad, is in 
danger of being divided, and sold to indi- 
vidual purchasers. Upon this threatened 
section lie the remnants of the ramparts of 
Fort Washington, the cold spring, the site 
of the forge, and of the headquarters of 
Washington, Lafayette, and Knox. Itseems 
too great a sacrilege to allow the march of 
so-called ‘‘improvements”’ to obliterate this 
spot which should remain sacred forever to 
the memory of American liberty, and one 
can well imagine the comments of future 
ages, upon a generation of Americans who 
allowed this spot to disappear. As one pa- 
triotic writer has suggested: ‘‘No spot is 
more indelibly connected with the Revolu- 
tion and the days that tried men’s souls than 
Valley Forge. It was there that the tide of 
misfortune went down to its lowest mark, 
and it was there also that the great leader 
of the army appeared in his noblest and 
highest manifestations of faith and courage. 
Let the patriotic orders of the country send 
in their protests at once and ask to have the 
sale withheld until they can take measures 
to save this relic of the Revolution, either 
through purchasers who will agree to keep 
it intact, or through some action of the 
people at large or of the government which 
will secure control of it as a national park.’? 


A. M. HENRY, who was owner of a part of 
the land upon which the first battle of Bull’s 
Run was fought, relates the following inter- 
esting incident: I did not see the battle. I 


returned from Alexandria soon after that 
event, and witnessed the second battle at 
this point. My mother was killed in her 
bed with a shell from a Federal battery at 
the first battle. She was blind, aged and 
helpless at the time, and as the battle raged 
about the house it was as safe to remain in- 
doors as on any other spot. General Sher- 
man and Senator Cameron visited here a 
few years since. Sherman had not been on 
the field since the battle in July, 1861. He 
asked no questions. He seemed to know 
every point of interest and the several posi- 
tions of troops. During his stay he made 
but one wrong observation. He said ‘Mr. 


Henry, I was in ye :r house during the bat- 


tle.’ I said no ‘*No, General; the house 
then standing was destroyed.”” “O yes” 
he replied, ‘I remember there was a wide 
hall in the house and this one has none.” I 
recite this to demonstrate Sherman’s careful 
attention to details. General Sherman 
asked me if I would sell my property. If I 
cared to part with it he knew a man who 
would buy it. I learned subsequently that 
the intending purchaser was Senator Don 
Cameron. Senator Cameron’s uncle was 
killed at the head of the Seventy-ninth 
Highlanders a few rods from my house. 
Generals Bee and Barton of South Carolina 
were also killed forty rods distant, and a 
quarter of a mile distant was killed Col. 
Fletcher Webster, of the Twelfth Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, son of the great Daniel 
Webster, in the second battle of Bull Run. 
It is a singular coincidence that the second 
battle ended on the same spot that the first 
engagement ended. 


THE midsummer meeting of the Histor- 
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ical Society of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
was held at Yardly, on July 21, and was an 
event of some interest. The place chosen 
for the gathering was appropriate. Thomas 
Yardley, the founder of the settlement, em- 
igrated to this country either with or shortly 
after William Penn, and purchased from the 
Indians the tract of land on which the pres- 
ent village stands. In his will he bequeathed 
a large piece of land to the inhabitants, to 
be used as a graveyard. This burial ground 
is one of the most interesting features of 
this settlement, and inscriptions on tomb- 
stones show date of more than 200 years. 
Hundreds of people visit it yearly, and not 
a few of whon, it is stated, are Indians from 
the West. Only recently, a young and civ- 
ilized red man was interréd there, and doubt- 
less others of his tribe lie with him, although 
their graves are not marked. An old Bucks 
county resident, himself quite a landmark 
in the township, said that many Indians are 
established in the neighborhood and do work 
upon the farms. Relics discovered by the 
Historical Society in their researches show 
that at one time the neighborhood was the 
hunting ground of a large tribe. 


In this gathering General W. W. H. Davis, 
editor of the Doyelstown Democrat, and pres- 
ident of the society, was in the chair, and 
requested the Rev. D. K. Turner, D. D., of 
Hartsville, to deliver the opening essay. 
The subject was a ‘Sketch of Joseph Bon- 
aparte,’’ whose home was for many years at 


Bordentown. Mr. Alfred Paschall, Secretary 
of the society, reada paper entitled ‘‘ Scraps 
of History,’”’ being abstracts from’ the so- 
ciety’s records. In his essay Mr. Paschall 
described the history and growth of the 
Bucks County Historical Society. It was 
founded, he said, in the month of January, 
1889, for purely local purposes, and as a 
branch of the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety. General Davis, who was and is the 
first President, has never missed a single 
meeting and has contributed many valuable 
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papers to the society’s records. In 1885 the 
society was granted a charter, anda room 
was procured in the public buildings at 
Doylestown, where the archives and collec- 
tions are kept and where the regular meet- 
ings are held. The present membership is 
48. Dr. George H. Larison, of Lambertville, 
gave an interesting account of ‘‘Coryell’s 
Ferry in the Revolution.’”’ This ferry is sit- 
uated at New Hope, ten miles away, and has 
recently been located as the spot where Gen- 
eral Washington recrossed the Delaware on 
December 26, 1776. General Davis brought 
the meeting to a close with a description of 
the two Makefields, the townships, between 
which Yardley lies, 


THE Kingston, New York, Argus, relates 
the following anecdote of President Martin 
Van Buren, and vouches for its authenticity, 
on the authority of a now aged resident of 
Kingston, who was present on the occasion 
referred to: In the year 18461 resided in 
Kinderhook, Columbia county, and two 
miles from that quiet village resided Martin 
Van Buren, the eighth president of the 
United States. His home was known as 
‘‘Lindenwald.’’ I saw him nearly every 
day, as his custom was to come to the vil- 
lage on horseback after his mail. He wasa 
strict attendant of the Dutch church. He 
invariably rode the same horse, and as in- 
variably walked into the sanctuary when 
the sermon was nearly at its center. The 
minister bore with his distinguished hearer 
until he evidently made up his mind that 
‘patience had ceased to be a virtue,’ and 
he would give ‘‘ Matty’’ even if he had been 
president of the United States, a delicate 
hint that this thing must be stopped. One 
Sabbath Van Buren appeared late as usual. 
As he entered the door the dominie ceased 
preaching. 
seated he said: ‘I trust, dearly beloved 
hearers, that none of you will be too late to 
enter the kingdom of heaven.’? He then 
resumed his text. A faint smile came to 


When the ex-president was 
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Van Buren’s face, and after that he entered 
the house of God on time. 


GENERAL Charles W. Darling, correspond- 
ing secretary of the Oneida Historical So- 
ciety, never appears before the public with- 
out something of interest. In his recent 
address before the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Society, there occurred 
some references to Horatio Seymour that 
are worthy of reproduction. In his brief 
review of the late governor’s life, he re- 
ferred to the time when he left Hobart Col- 
lege, entered the law office of Bronson & 
Beardsly, married a daughter of John Rut- 
ger Bleecker, became a member of Gov. 
Marcy’s staff, and, as Governor of the state 
of New York, occupied a commanding posi- 
tion in National and State affairs. While 
holding this high office, the war of the Re- 
bellion was in progress, and the movements 
of the rebel forces in Virginia showed that 


Gen. Lee was advancing with his army to 
invade the States of Maryland and Pennsyl- 


vania, At this critical period, Secretary 
Stanton requested Gov. Seymour to inform 
him if New York State would furnish 20,000 
militia, in answer to a special call, to serve 
as volunteers, without bounty, and to be 
credited on the draft. Gov. Seymour 
promptly replied that he would spare no 
efforts to send forward, without delay, the 
necessary troops. He fulfilled his promise, 
and the thanks of the President of the 
United States, and of the Secretary of War, 
were returned to Gov. Seymour for his 
promptaction. Ata later period in the war, 
while volunteers were rapidly enlisting, the 
Administration at Washington decided upon 
adopting the method of resorting to forced 
levies of men by conscription ; as the rec- 
ords showed that many of the men enrolled 
never reached the army. The draft was or- 
dered first to take place in New York and 
Brooklyn, and the districts in which the 
poorer classes of people lived were charged 
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with nearly three times the number of con- 
scripts demanded in other districts with 
equal population. Gov. Seymour resolved to 
protect the poorer classes at the hazard of 
being arrayed against the Administration, 
and charged with disloyalty, He performed 
his duty so plainly that the President ap- 
pointed three persons to look into the mat- 
ter. They reported the quota to be unequal 
and unjust, so a deduction was made of 
14,000 men. Suffice it to say that the Sec- 
retary of War approved the report, and a 
Republican Assembly, in a formal resolue 
tion, tendered its thanks to Gov. Seymour 
for his wise action in procuring a correction 
of those errors in the apportionment of the 
quota of this State. 


THE first installment of the famous Scharf 
collection, which has been presented to the 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, has 
been received at that Institution. It con- 
sists of nearly 15,000 manuscripts, pamphlets 
and books, which will be classified and 
arranged for convenient access without 
delay. Colonel Scharf has agreed to have 
the collection catalogued, and it will take 
several months to prepare it for the use of 
students and historians. The books and 
papers will be given a special room like that 
allotted to the Bluntschli library, and 
the rarest treasures among them will be 
mounted for hanging on the walls. 


THIs immense edition to the materials for 
Southern history, has already stimulated 
research into that hitherto inaccessible field. 
Professor Ely says he desires his students to 
prepare a number of works relating to South- 
ern financial history from the new collection, 
including a treatise upon the finances of the 
Confederacy, and a history of Confederate 
money. The collection contains large pack- 
ages and scrap-books filled with specimens 
of nearly all the certificates and money ever 


issued by the Confederacy, including many 
of the rarest and at present most valuable 
notes. Says a writer, in continuation of 
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the above: ‘‘Only two other collections of 
Southern historical material in existence are 
equal to that now in the possession of the 
University. One is in the British Museum 
and has been gathered up by agents who 
have devoted their efforts especially to dis- 
cover available material in the South. The 
other is owned by the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. One of the objects of Colonel 
Scharf’s gift was to stop the flow of material 
to the two former centres and draw it to a 
Southern institution in a Southern State.”’ 


‘*TEN of the unpublished manuscripts are 
considered to have especial value because 
written in Richmond before the Confederate 
archives and records were destroyed. They 
are from the pen of James D. McCabe, who 
was employed in the Confederate War 
Department at Richmond during the war, 
and edited the Southern Home Fournal, after- 
wards changed to the Magnolia Weekly. Mr. 
McCabe wrote a history of the Confederacy 
covering the first years of the war, and col- 
lected materials in manuscript for its com- 
pletion. The history embraces about twenty 
volumes of manuscript, and scarcely any of 
its sources can now be reached. There are 
also the original papers of General William 
H. Winder, who commanded the Maryland 
Department in the War of 1812 and defended 
the territory around Washington when the 
city was burned by the British in 1814. One 
faded and dusty document is the original 
agreement entered into by merchants of 
Baltimore, June 22, 1769, not to import 
British goods. An extremely valuable paper 
is the original plat of the battle of Long 
Island, made by General William Smallwood, 
commander of the Maryland line before that 
memorable conflict, in which the Maryland- 
ers displayed such gallantry. It is the only 
plat of the kind in existence, and has been 
eagerly sought by the New York Historical 
Society.”’ 


PRESIDENT GILLAN, of the University, has 
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written a letter to Colonel Scharf, in which 
he says: ‘* From all that I hear that you have 
brought together, at a large outlay’of time, 
money, and energy, I feel assured that you 
are doing a great service to the public by 
placing these valuable collections where stu- 
dents and men of letters may have access to 
them. It has been my hope from the begin- 
ning that Baltimore and the Johns Hopkins 
University would become attractive to 
Southern students in large numbers, because 
of the libraries, museums, lectureships, 
professorships, and plans of study here es- 
tablished.”’ 


A RECENT meeting of the Western Reserve 
Historical Society at Cleveland, was enter- 
tained by a paper: from Prof. Edward Clay- 
pole, of Akron, who spoke of the plants of the 
ice period, still to be found in the valleys of 
Northern Ohio, and their identity and sim- 
ilarity to those of Europe. 


He spoke of the 
physical charges of the geography of the 
earth, and said that the geologists were now 
tracing these changes by life. Certain veg- 
etable forms were found in the Cuyahoga 
Valley far from the surroundings where it 
would be expected to find them. The cool 
moist glens of the valley furnish a refuge for 
plants which would starve and die in the open 
country. Professor Claypole said that the 
Cuyahoga Valley from Cleveland to Akron 
was of preglacial origin, but the valley from 
Cuyahoga Falls to Akron had been formed 
since the ice period, The former is millions 
and millions of years old, while the latter has 
been in existence probably but a few thou- 
sand years. He then spoke of the hemlock, 
spruce, arbor vitae, and other trees and 
shrubs which grow in these valleys, but 
which are not found in the open or table 
lands. This, in his opinion, proved that 
their home was farther north, and that they 
were forced south during the glacial period. 
If the Cuyahoga Valley reached to Canada, 
the problem of how the trees migrated could 
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be easily solved, but the lake at present ° 


cuts*off communication. Geologists have 
found the leaves of the red wood of Califor- 
nia, and the tulip imbedded in rocks within 
twelve degrees of the north pole. The 
lecturer thought that the hardier trees 
flourished about the pole and that that 
region was covered with verdure before the 
glacial period. Trees do not migrate as men 
and animals do. When they migrate they 
die and their seeds is sown further to the 
south. This would show that the migration 
of trees and flora from the Northland to the 
Cuyahoga Valley was very slow, and also 
prove that the glaciers moved slowly. 


A RECENT issue of the Lawrence Yournal 
announces that a new departure has been 
taken by the State University, at Lawrence, 
Kansas. ‘¢*Among the options recently ad- 


vised by the faculty and accepted by the 
regents, is one which will doubtless cause 


much comment in the educational world, as 
well as in other circles. For the first time 
in educational history, it is believed, is the 
condition of women to be assigned a place 
in a university curriculum ; and is such a 
study to be given prominence and value as 
part of a liberal education. It seems quite 
fitting that ‘The Status of Women in the 
United States’ should first be a subject for 
investigation, from the historical and prac- 
tical standpoint, in the University of Kan- 
sas, in which from the opening of its doors 
no distinction of sex has ever been tolerated, 
but coeducation has been absolute and com- 
plete.” 


Professor James H. Canfield, in whose de- 
partment of American history and civics this 
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new work falls, has been striving to secure 
this option for several years—but financial 
and other reasons forbade until now. The 
course will include at first three conferences 
each week of the second term; but will be- 
come a full term study as soon as the libra- 
ry facilities will warrant this extension. It 
will open with a brief review of the condi- 
tion and position of woman in all countries 
and in all ages, down to about A. D. 1550. 
Then will follow a more careful study of 
woman during the century preceding the 
colonization of America—to determine what 
may be called fatherland influences. Wo- 
man in America will next claim attention, 
in colonial, revolutionary and early nine- 
teenth century periods. The course will 
close with a careful examination of the le- 
gal, political, industrial, educational and 
professional status of woman in the several 
States of the American Union. The pro- 
posed course has already attracted much at- 
tention. Miss Frances E. Willard writes 
very warmly, and calls it a ‘‘a lever of the 
finest Bessemer steel—the greatest single 
step yet taken in higher education ;’’ and 
others are equally strong in their. expres 
sions of approval. A special alcove will be 
set apart in the university library, in which 
Professor Canfield hopes to place a large 
and unique collection-—the best books by 
the best women, and the best books about 
women, in all languages. He wishes to 
push this collection more rapidly than the 
finances of the university will permit—and 
therefore asks for gifts of either money or 
books from those interested in this work. 
He also hopes to secure the founding of a 
scholarship in this connection. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to himself, 
State University, Lawrence, Kas. 
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AMONG THE BOOKS, 


“THE Story OF THE EMPIRE STATE.” 
By Hon. Elliott Anthony, Judge of the 
Superior Court of Chicago. 


In the midst of many professional labors, 
Judge Anthony has found time for a great 
deal of historical literature that is sure to 
be of permanent value. Some notable evi- 
dence of this fact has been already presented 
in these pages, but his energy never seems 
to flag, nor does he fail to find new and en- 
tertaining fields of historical labor. In the 
work at present under consideration, he has 
sought the entertainment of a certain class, 
rather than the edification and instruction 
of the people generally. He estimates that 
there are in the city of Chicago from forty 
to fifty thousand people who are natives of 
New York. These people, and their prede- 
cessors at an early day, formed an ‘Excel- 
sior Society,’’ which flourished for a season, 
and then disbanded. When the World’s 
Fair excitement arose, a new organization 
was formed called ‘¢ The Sons of New York,”’’ 
which now numbers near one thousand 
members. Judge Anthony delivered several 
addresses before this organization, and in 
the above form has embodied the main 
points discussed by him upon those occas- 
sions. His view of one purpose of +the 
work is set forth by himself, as follows: 
‘sWe trust that it may be of some benefit 
in creating in the minds of our kindred in 
the East a better understanding of the rela- 
tions we sustain to each other. Blood is 
thicker than water, and we would be glad to 
note a more kindly disposition and more 
generous treatment of our people than we 
have been able to discover in the utterances 
of the public press and public men of New 
York ”’ 

Judge Anthony does not attempt a history 
of New York Siate within the limits per- 
mitted, but he does give a most scholarly, 


concise, and entertaining monograph upon 
a great theme. The entire history of the 
state is glanced at, and salient features are 
described and discussed as only a strong 
man and a graceful writer could discuss 
them. 


‘¢*THE SPANISH CoNSPIRACY.’’ A review of 
early Spanish movements in the South- 
west, containing Proofs of the Intrigues of 
James Wilkinson and John Brown; of 
the complicity therewith of Judges Sebas- 
tian, Wallace and Innes ; the Early Strug- 
gles of Kentucky for Autonomy; the 
Intrigues of Sebastian in 1795-7, and the 
Legislative Investigation of his Corrup- 
tion.””, By Thomas Marshall Green, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Historic Families of Kentucky.”’ 
Published by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincin- 
nati. 


The proofs referred to, and which are ad- 
duced in this book, consist of General Wil- 
kinson’s letters to Miro, the Intendant of 
Louisiana ; of the confidential communica- 
tions of the latter to the Court of Madrid; 
of the official dispatch of Don Diego Gar- 
doqui to the same Court; of. John Brown’s 
own letters and proved utterances; of the 
testimony and sworn evidence of members 
of the Danville Conventions of July and 
November, 1788; of Sebastian’s own con- 
fession; of the testimony of members of 
the Legislative Committee which investi- 
gated Sebastian’s corruptions in 1806; of 
the sworn evidence of Daniel Clark and 
Thomas Power; of the subterfuges, sup- 
pressions, concealments, and misstatements 
to which the conspirators resorted to hide 
their guilt, and of the tergiversations of all 
their adherents. Mr. Green is a writer of 
acknowledged ability, and his treatment of 
this subject is that of the trained and care- 
ful historian, 














